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sought to combine speed with strength in their glittering war chariots. 
Strength was readily obtained but only at the sacrifice of speed. The 
heavy wheels, built low for strength, had to be raised over every stone, 
Every rough place in the path held them back. An enormous loss of 
power resulted. 


Hartford Tires 


centuries afterwards, have at last successfully solved the long sought 
problem, They are speedy because they easily yield to every obstruction. 
The elastic air cushion makes the rough road seem smoother and the very 
yielding saves them from wear. They outlast cheaper tires because fabric 
and rubber are of sucha quality and so combined that they give readily to 
the obstacle and then resume their original form quickly. Tires made of 

oor fabric and rubber filled with heavy minerals cannot be soft and pliable. 


he tire cannot act quickly and the covering of rubber over the strength 
giving fabric must be ground away sooner. Besides all this it takes more 
power to propel the wheel. 
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Scribner's New Publications 


By Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D. D. 


General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture 
Containing the Principles, Methods, History and Results of its several 
Departments and of the whole. 8vo. 688 pp. $3.00 net. 
Scholarly AN important work covering the whole field of Biblical study. It gives a history of 
an d every department of Biblical research, with ample illustrations ; states the results 


attained, the present problems, and the aims for the future. Among the contents are 


Exhaustive ‘¢The Languages of the Holy Scriptures,” ‘‘ Biblical Prose Literature,’’ ‘‘ Biblical 
* Poetry,”’ ‘* Historical Criticism,’’ and so forth. 


The Kingdom. By George Dana Boardman 
Partial contents: Foregleams of the Kingdom, Arrival of the Kingdom, 
B ASILEIA Misconceptions of the Kingdom, Definition of the Kingdom, Laws of the 
Kingdom, Symbols of the Kingdom. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


An Exeget: ical A Study of every New Testament Scripture which contains the words ‘‘ The Kingdom”; 
Stud with the purpose to rescue the phrase from radical misconceptions ; to define its 
udy. nature ; to unfold its symbols ; to set forth its issues, and to state its laws. 


A hook for every thoughtful American. 


Democracy: A Study of Government 
By JAMES H. HYSLOP, Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbi® 
University. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


‘<T)ESERVES warm praise, wide reading, and the thoughtful attention of all American citizens to its many 
; truthful arraignments of existing evils, its noble protest against contemners of the principle of personal 
liberty, and its calm, weighty, reasonable and always interesting suggestions towards better things,’’— 


Boston Daily Advertiser. 
The Prayer Book and the Christian Life. 
By the The Conception of jthe Christian Life Implied in the Book of Common 


P + 
vu 6G i. 


% ‘¢]T is a thoughtful, catholic and stimulating interpretation of the significance of the 
iff: any,D.D. I Book of Common Prayer, and of its value to the church. There is nothing 


12mo. $ 1.25 sectarian about it, and Christians ofall names will appreciate it.’"— 7he Congregationalist, 


The Bases of Mystic Knowledge A Manual of Paleology 
By E. Receyac. ‘Translated from the French 
by Sara Carr Upton, Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

A Scientific and psychological treatment of the sub- 


By WALLACE N. STEARNS, with an introdtc- 
tion by Prof. Thayer. 8vo, 2 Press. 


ject of mysticism, This book supplies the only AN agg ay = - + apr higes. orders, 
authoritative critique of the knowledge acquired < es oe eggs! yan J rom the first century 
through mystic experience. to the reformation, with notes and bibliographical 


references, 
Essays on the Higher Education 


By Prof. GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, of Yale 


A Short Story of Astronomy 


University, 16mo, $1.00 net. By ARTHUR Berry, M.A., with 104 illustra- 
AMONG the essays are: ‘‘ The Development of tions (University Series), 12mo. $1.50, net. 

the American University,’’ The Place of the popular outline account of the history of As- 
Fitting School in American Education,’’ *‘ Educa- tronomy from its earliest origins in Egypt and 
tion, New and Old,’’ ‘* The Essentials of a Modern Chaldea to the present day, with short biographical 
Liberal Education.’’ sketches of great astronomers, 
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THE STORY or FRANCE 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


Simple A vigorous 
q Vol. I. FRom THE SETTLEMENT BY THE GAULS TO THE END ‘ 
direct OF THE REIGN oF Louis XV. democratic 
rapid Cloth Cr. 8vo.. $2.50 presentation 
graphic Vol. II. From THE END oF THE REIGN oF LouIs XV. TO THE of history 
CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


‘* His style is terse, simple, and direct. 


: i In narration he is rapid and graphic. 
presentation of events and of social conditions is always picturesque and often dramatic. 


In Preparation 


His diction is strong and his 
He has wit, humor and 


much of that rhetorical fervor which in oral utterance we call eloquence.’’—George Cary Eggleston. 


OF GREAT VALUE AND INTEREST, POWERFUL AND CONVINCING. 


‘* Now we have what we have long needed, a popular history of France. . . . 


Mr. Watson’s style is em- 


inently the narrative style—clear, readable and leaving as to each event a distinct impression. The style of presenting 
facts is that of Guizot—though the one writer is cold blooded and the other warm with the vitality of a most modern 


life.’’— The Sun, Baltimore, Md. 





The Story of Old Fort Loudon 


A'Tale of the Cherokees and the Pioneers of 
Tennessee, 1766 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Author of “ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain,” etc, It- 
lustrated by E. C. Peixotto. A new volume in the STORIES 
FROM AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES, including Stock- 
ton’s “Pirates and Buccaneers,’ Higginson’s ‘Tales of the 
Enchanted Islands,’ etc. . Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
A tale of a century and a half ago of the early settlers in Ten- 


nessee at the time of the Cherokee uprising in 1766. Vivid pictures 
are drawn against the background of the old fort and the forest. 


Three Studies in Literature 


By LEWIS EDWARD GATES. 
As#t Prof. of English, Harvard University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


These essays treat of three important prose writers of the present 
century —Francis Jeffrey, Cardinal Newman and Matthew Arnold. 


The essays are supplementa: , ¢> one another, in so far as each 
ncidentally considers some important} aspect of a single move- 
ment, viz.; the Romantic movement in*English Literature. 





The Evolution of Plants 


By DOUGLAS H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. 
Professor of Botany, Stanford University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
A brief, untechnical sketch of the development of the vegetable 
kingdom, 


The Foundations of Zoology 


By WILLIAM KEITH BROOKS. 


Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES. Uniform with 
OSBORNE’ S “From the Greeks to Darwin,’’ etc. 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net 

* Lectures on fundamental problems of zodlogy and the work of 

Huxley, Lamarck, Darwin and others. 


The Principles of Agriculture 


A Text=book for Schools and Rural Societies. 


By L. H. BAILEY. 
Prof. of Horticulture, Cornell University. 
With contributions from his colleagues. 
92 IMustrations. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


An attempt to analyze the complex subject of agriculture, and 
to present the underlying principles aad factors in clear, terse 


English. 





THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE FOR CHILDREN 


Bible Stories, Edited by RICHARD G. MOULTON. 


Professor of Literature in English at the University of Chicago. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. Cloth, 50 cents. 


These two volumes will be uniform in size and®price with the others of the “MODERN READER’S 


Vol. 1. 


will have an introduction and ‘brief notes by Professor Moulton. 


With Introduction and brief Notes. Two volumes. 
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APPLETON’S 
Popular Science Monthly. 


FEBRUARY, 1899. 


Vegetation as a Remedy for the Summer Heat 
of Cities. By Srepuen Smitu, M.D., LL.D. 


Calls attention to the great value of a'l forms ot vegetation 
in mitigating the excessive summer heat in cities, and shows the 
beneficial effect which such a mitigation has on the general health. 


The Science of Observation. 

WuitTte. _Iilustrated. 

Points out the fact that all of our great modern advance 
has come about through the use of a scientific system of obser- 
vation, and then by a series of object-lessons illustrates the means 
by which these careful and accurate methods of ‘‘ seeing”? may 
best be taught. 


The Labor Problem in the Tropics. 


ALLEYNE IRELAND. 


A discussion of the important question of Contract Labor in 
the Tropics, The article is based on a long seer of the subject 
made during a residence in various of the tropical possessions of 
England, France, Spain, and Holland. The author’s conclusion 
is that contract labor is essential to successful tropical industry. 


The Spirit of Conquest. py J. Novicow. 


Calls attention to a number of the fallacies contained in the 
usual arguments held to justify conquest and expansion, and points 
out the dangers and evils of such a policy, which, the author holds, 
far omtwea any advantages to be gained through it. 


By CuHar.es Livy 


By W. 


Mivart’s Groundwork of Science. 
Brooks, 


Points out a weak point in Professor Mivart’s philosophy, and 
shows the harm which comes from such careless philosophizing. 


Other articles: Death Gulch, a Natural Bear-Trap; The Law 
of the Diffusion of Taxes, 11; The Great Bombardment; Short 
History of Scientific Instruction, II; The Series Method: The 
— Writing in France ; Sketch (with portrait) of Gabriel de 

ortillet, 


By W. K. 


Editor’s Table ; Scientific Books; Fragments. 


50 cents a numb r 3; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Church Hymns 
ana Cospel Songs 


By Sankey, [icGranahan & Stebbins. 
The long wished for combination of the best “Standard Church 
Hymns” and the most popular “ Gospel Hymns” has been made, 


10 Copies, Edition with Mus: 
120 Copies, Words only, eleee covers, 


180 Copies for $15. 


A splendid outfit for the Church and Prayer Meeting. Return- 


able copies of the two books sent fo So sae 
35 Cents. r examination on receipt of 


MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, SHusoe*- 


KEY TO THEOSOPHY 


. WITH GLOSSARY AND INDEX. FINELY BOUND. 
Price, Post-paid, $2.00. 


Te Theosophical Publishing Co,, 


144 MADISON AVE , NEW YORK. 











- READING NOTICES. 


BICYCLE SHOW. 


So many readers of THE INDEPENDENT are interest- 
ed in bicycle riding and everything pataing thereto 
that we feel warranted in giving a notice of some of 
the prominent exhibits at the bicycle show held in 
New York last week. 

The Overman Wheel Company, manufacturers of 
the Victor, made an exceed ngly interesing exhibit 
this year of both chainless and chain wheels in great 
variety. The 1899 improvements are many, and are 
all, we believe, commendable ones. The Victor chain 
wheel has straight-line sprockets with standard pit 
and this met with very great success last year, an 
with the improvements recently made will be more 
successful and more fully appreciated in 1899. The 
Overman Wheel Co. showed their chainless wheel with 
the spin-roller gear, which Professor Carpenter’s test 
in Cornell University showed had an efficiency 
of 971% per cent. under heavy load. The Overman 
people claim that the spin-roller gear does away with 
all chain troubles; no noise; no jar to the feet, and a 
minimum of friction is obtained. It is certainly a 
hie ingenious application of power. 

he Pope Manufacturing Co. were not one whit be- 
hind other manufacturers in their display; in fact, 
they Dae three exhibits. One, the product of their 
rubber works, and it was interesting to note that their 
rubber works exhibit seemed t- be the headquarters 
for agents and others to meet and talk about wheels 
and other matters. Mr. Morris Penrose, the repre- 
sentative of the Hartford Rubber Works, had pro- 
vided a reception room for them and was present at 
the show nearly all of the week. The Rubber Works 
exhibit was exceedingly interesting to all bicycle own- 
ers. The Hartford tires are well and favorably 
known everywhere. The second exhibit was the Co- 
lumbia wheels, which scarcely need any extended 
mention. The company has new chainless wheels for 
1899 showing improvements over the 1898 models. 
All of. the improvements seem to be commendable. 
The third exhibit of the Pope Manufacturing Co. was, 
just at this time, possibly the most notable and inter- 
hs tay It was of their motor carriages, of which 
they had four on exhibition. One, called the gasoline 
delivery wagon, is cet at $750. The motor deliv- 
ery wagons are $2,250, single-seated pleasure car- 
riages $2,500, and double-seated pleasure carriages 
$2,750. These motor wagons attracted at all times 
during the show great attention, and the general 
opinion seemed to be that the horseless wagon was 

a thing of the very near future. 
® 





WASHINGTON. 


Next Three-Day Pevsonnliy- Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad three-day per- 
sonally-conducted tour to Washington, D. C., leaves 
Thursday, February 16. The rate, $14.50 from New 
York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, nd proportionate © 
rates from other points, includes all necessary expenses 
during the entire trip—transportation, hotel accommo- 
dations, and Capitol guide fees. An experienced 
Chaperon will also accompany the party. ‘ 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


One of the most interesting places to visit in this 
city at the present time is O’Neill’s great establish- 
ment at Sixth Avenue, Twentieth to Twenty-first 
Streets. The store is literally filled, every floor bein: 
crowded with the newest and most attractive lines o 
goods, many of which are being.sold at ver: eats 
reduced pueen in order to make room for still further 
importations and purchases. Among other things 
they offer to sell 1,000 yards of black and colored im- 
ported dress goods at one-half the usual price 


Ladies should bear in mind that Allen 8. Olmsted, 
of Leroy, N. Y., would not advertise to send a free 
sample of his foot powder were it not an article of 
great excellence. Its use is general for making the 
wearing of shoes easy. 


Our readers who are interested in the wing of flowers, 
fruits, vegetables or grains should to James Vick’s 
Sons. Rochester, N. Y.. asking them fora copy of their 
beautifully illustrated descriptive price-list and catalog, 
which presents many novelties and will be of valuable 
assistance. 
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BROADWAY & 11TH ST. 


First Showing of Spring 
Novelties, 


This week, Opening of Spring selections 
in Dress Goods. 

Derby Embroidered Cord—a ribbed novelty 
powdered closely with diamond dots; ten 
French Shades. 

Mohair Beaded Poplin, 
Tringline, 
Moss Crepopn, 
Crepon Covert, 

Checked Armurette, Checked Coverts and 

other strong assortments of Tailor Suitings. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Toilet Soap 


,2]| keeps the Hands Soft and 
1 Smooth on account of the 
high quality of the Soap 
| and its remarkable Medit- 

| cinal Properties. 


Sample cake mailed to any address 
on receipt of 2c. Full size cake, 15c. 
ADDRESS DEPT, J], 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 








Pears 


Pretty boxes and odors are 
used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw 
them undisguised. Beware of 
a soap that depends on some- 
thing outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in the 
world, is scented or not, as you 
wish; and the money is in the 
merchandise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists; all sorts of people are using it. 














The New Photography 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama- 
teur Photographers (long since past 
the button pressing stage) we have 
prepared 


“ Photographic Advice ” 


Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 


The latest and most practical instrument for 
the discriminating amateur. 


The Scovill & Adams Company 
OF NEW YORK . 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 
(Five Doors from Broadway) 
W.I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


The bill providing for the 

The Census weifth General Census, to be 
Bill. taken in 1900, which has been 
prepared by the House Census Committee, 
has been reported. It endeavors to meet the 
difticulties presented by the last two cen- 
suses in the fact that the official report of 
the Tenth Census, 1880, was not completely 
published until nine years after the gather- 
ing of the Census; and that of the 
Hleventh Census, 1890, was not published 
until eight years and three months after 
the work of enumeration had been com- 
pleted. This bill provides that the final re- 
port shall be published complete within two 
years; that the Census shall be begun on the 
first day of June, 1900, and that the work 
of enumeration shall be completed within 
‘fifteen days in the cities and thirty days in 
country districts. It provides for the ap- 
pointment of a director at a salary of $6,000 
per annum, an assistant director at $4,000; 
the necessary number of heads of geograph- 
ical divisions at $3,000, a chief clerk and a 
geographer at $2,500 each, and other clerks 
at salaries ranging from $1,800 to $600; the 
precise number in each grade to be deter- 
mined by the needs of the bureau. There 
are to be five grand divisions: Population, 
mortality. manufacturing, mechanical estab- 
lishments and agriculture. The enumera- 
tion districts are not to comprise more than 
from 1,500 to 2,000 population, in order that 
the work may be completed within the nec- 
essary time. To meet the expenses the bill 
carries an appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
‘the current year, leaving it to the next Con- 
gress to provide funds for the continuance of 
the work. It has been decided by the com- 
mittee not to include the employees in the 
classified civil service, inasmuch as. the 
‘enumerators, who will form the larger part 


of the force, are necessarily such persons as 
cannot be found in that service, and there- 
fore it is thought best not to apply those 
rules to any class of employees. 





Commissary-General Eagan 
has been found guilty by the 
court-martial appointed to 
try him, and has been sentenced to he 
dismissed from the army. But the court 
adds a recommendation that clemency be 
shown to him. His defense was that he was 
so greatly excited by the testimony of Gen- 
eral Miles that his mind was not in its nor- 
mal condition. Much additional evidence as 
to the bad quality of a considerable part of 
the army’s beef supply has been published; 
the testimony of sixty-three officers (includ- 
ing that of Major-General Lawton), repre- 
senting a dozen regiments, on this point has 
been laid before the War Inquiry Commis- 
sion. Secretary Alger has testified before 
the Commission that the Department re- 
ceived no complaints from the army as to 
the condition of the beef; but it has been 
shown that on September 20th an order, was 
issued from the Department to all the com- 
manding generals, directing each regiment 
to report concerning the beef rations, and it 
is known that many reports were received 
in response to that order. There have been 
published in New York a series of private 
telegrams which appear to have been sent 
by one G. J. Brine, the Washington repre- 
sentative of the beef packers, to the man- 
ager of the leading firm of packers in Chi- 
eago. The authenticity of these telegrams 
is admitted. They were forwarded after 
General Miles had testified concerning the 
beef, and they indicate that friendly rela- 
tions existed between the agent and Gen- 
eral Eagan and at least one member of the 
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The Army’s 
Beef. 
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Commission. Brine telegraphed on January 
22nd that he had had an hour’s talk with 
Colonel Denby, who was writing the Com- 
mission’s report, was annoyed by the testi- 
mony and analyses of Surgeon Daly, wanted 
“all possible help to account for Daly’s 
analysis,” and desired information as to 
Daly’s character and standing. Brine also 
telegraphed that he was “handicapped by 
Atwater positively refusing remuneration.” 





The Cuban army still exists, and 

both the leaders and the rank and 
file complain bitterly because they have re- 
ceived no pay. It was reported just before 
the death of General Garcia that he had in- 
duced the Government at Washington to 
ray every Cuban soldier $100, but nothing 
has since been heard of the project until 
now, when it is rumored that $3,000,000 will 
be expended in such payments. The Cubans 
say that this would be only a beginning; 
they ask for $40,000,000. Dr. Lanuza, a 
member of General Garcia’s committee, is 
on his way to Cuba, and it is understood 
that he will announce our Government’s de- 
cision. The Cuban Assembly will be in ses- 
sion at Marianao on the 15th to discuss this 
matter, and it has issued a proclamation, 
urging the Cuban soldiers to be patient until 


Cuba. 


the Washington Government’s purpose shall - 


have been disclosed. Cubans say that as 
we are collecting the island’s revenues, we 
cught to spend a part of the money in pay- 
ing the soldiers. The United States has not 
neglected the needy on the island, for it has 
been feeding 20,000 of them every day and 
is preparing to relieve the necessities of as 
many more. The “Comal” has been dis- 
tributing a cargo of 2,000,000 rations at the 
seaport cities. The order employing the 
Bank of Spain to collect the taxes has been 
revoked, to the great satisfaction of both the 
Cubans and the American military authori- 
ties. General Wood and Governor-General 
Brooke have reached an _ understanding 
about the customs revenue at Santiago; the 
money will be spent in the province, and 
therefore the work on sanitary improve- 
ments will not be interrupted. In Havana on 
the 6th there is to be a meeting at which 
the Cubans will attempt to organize a party 
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in opposition to annexation. Boston capi- 
talists have bought the San José docks at 
Havana for $3,500,000. All questions relat- 
ing to franchises or concessions, or the dis- 
tribution of money for public improvements, 
in Cuba, Porto Rico or the Philippines have 
been referred to a new Commission com- 
posed of Gen. Robert P. Kennedy, of Ohio; 
Col. Curtis Guild, of Massachusetts, and 
George W. Watkins, of Michigan. Madrid 
reports show that during the last three years 
80,000 Spanish soldiers perished in Cuba. 





Governor-General Henry has 
been induced by the pressure 
of importunate American office-seekers to 
publish in a newspaper at San Juan a letter 
setting forth the policy of his administra- 
tion. He begins by saying that it is his 
purpose to procure the repeal of obnoxious 
Spanish laws—such as those which tax prop- 
erty too heavily, exact excessive notary 
fees, and prevent the admission of Ameri- 
can lawyers to practice. He will not retain 
in office any one whose action exhibits preju- 
dice against Americans or American meth- 
ods of progress. 'The more important part 
of the letter, however, is as follows: 


Porto Rico. 


“TI also want it distinctly understood that 
Porto Ricans will be preferred for office. Those 
Porto Ricans who have gone to the United 
States and received an education and are capable 
of filling places in this island will be selected 
first; Americans next in order. It is not my 
intention to put in office Spaniards. or Spanish 
sympathizers. This is an island of Porto 
Ricans. and will be so considered. Americans 
must understand that this island is not one of 
conquest, but was surrendered to the United 
States by the Porto Ricans, who had been loyal 
to the Government of the United States, and I 
propose to consider them for office as such in the 
future. After the country is organized and put 
in form under proper laws if the Porto Ricans 
desire to elect Americans to office that will be 
their business and the Americans’ good fortune. 
This clamoring for office on the island by Ameri- 
cans to the prejudice of educated Porto Ricans 
must stop. Their claims will not be considered 
when Porto Ricans who are equally capable of 
filling the offices are available. I am sure that 
all good, true Americans will agree with me that 
all Porto Ricans who were loyal to the Ameri- 
can Government and the flag when they were 
under Spanish rule, and who are capable, should 
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be rewarded for their loyalty through prefer- 
ence in appointment to positions of responsi- 
bility as far as possible.” 

It is reported that the Secretary of War 
had already appointed two Americans—one 
of them from Nebraska—to important offices 
in San Juan, and that neither of them has 
any knowledge of the Spanish language. 
All taxes which have heretofore increased 
the cost of bread or meat have been re- 
pealed, and the loss of revenue has been 
made good by taxes on the sale of tobacco 
and liquors. Boards of Health have been 
organized in San Juan and other cities, and 
instructed as to their duties. 





The news from Manila 
continues to be_ serious. 
That from L[loilo, however, 
is more assuring. At Manila the Filipinos 
seem to be gathering in numbers to the sup- 
port of Aguinaldo, until it is stated that he 
has 30,000 troops under arms and is well 
provided with Maxim guns. There was a 
slight disturbance, owing to the shooting of 
some Filipinos who attempted to enter the 
American lines, but no immediate serious 
results followed. ‘At Iloilo a new President 
has been chosen more friendly to Americans, 
and the result is far better feeling in that 
section. The official organ of the Filipino 
government announces that the Congress at 


Anxiety in the 
Philippines. 


Malolos has adopted the Philippine constitu- 


tion, passed a vote of confidence in Aguin- 
aldo and empowered him to declare war 
whenever he deems it advisable. The situa- 
ation has been somewhat complicated by the 
presence of Aguinaldo’s envoy, Agoncillo, in 
Washington. He has persistently sought 
recognition by the Washington authorities, 
but they have constantly refused him. It 
has been stated that telegrams from him to 
Aguinaldo have been intercepted advising 
that an atack be made immediately upon the 
American troops, as the Filipinos would be 
compelled to fight for their liberty. This 
Agoncillo absolutely denies, and affirms that 
his entire effort is directed toward the pres- 
ervation of peace, and he deprecates the re- 
ports representing the Filipinos as hostile 
to America. At the same time it is under- 
stood that he and his party are under care- 
ful surveillance, that there may be no danger 
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of action hostile to peace. Messrs. Schur- 
man and Worcester, of the commission, have 
left for Manila, and Colonel Denby is ex- 
pected to leave as soon as he can be released 
from the army investigation. 





The revolutions last week were a 
little moresanguinarythan usual. 
In Bolivia the rebels, who had 
occupied the city of La Paz, the alleged 
capital of the republic, have succeeded 
in defeating the vanguard of the forces com- 


South 
America, 


.manded by President Alonzo, killing one 


colonel and forty-three men and capturing 
sixty prisoners. The insurgents are also re- 
ceiving additions to their ranks by desertion 
from the President’s troops. No further 
report comes from Bolivia, but as the South 
American people take the change of one dic- 
tator for another in a rather matter of fact 
way, if the President is again de- 
feated the new party will come into power 
without much friction. In Ecuador, how- 
ever, President Alfaro, the radical, is mak- 
ing sad havoc in the insurgent or clerical 
ranks. He dispersed a revolution on the 
border last week, killing 400 men and 
wounding 300 others. Peru, too, as well as 
Uruguay, is sitting on the crater of a revo- 
lutionary volcano, for armed insurgents near 
the frontiers are plotting the usual plots. 
Argentina, Chile and Brazil, which fortu- 
nately suffer less than the other republics 
from revolutions, are entering upon prosper- 
ous times; Chile, owing to a recuperation 
since the late financial crisis, and Argentina 
and Brazil owing to the wise policy of re- 
form inaugurated by the two new Presi- 
dents. The Venezuelan court of arbitration 
has had a preliminary sitting in Paris, but 
it has excited little comment throughout the 
civilized world. Venezuela also announces 
a world’s exposition in 1901. 





Spain seems to be rather en- 
joying the delay in the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. Madrid 
is constantly receiving news from Manila of 
hostile feeling between the Filipinos and the 
Americans, and it is even reported that 
Aguinaldo has sent to the Spanish Govern- 
ment a proposal to release all the Spanish 
prisoners on condition that Spain will recog- 
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nize the Filipino republic and become its 
ally. In view of the delay Premier Sagasta 
has announced that there is no advantage in 
longer waiting for the assembling of the 
Cortes, and that it will be summoned on Feb- 
ruary 20th, whether the treaty has been rati- 
fied or not. General Spanish interest is now 
being directed to the trials of the officers in- 
volved in the late war. General Jaudenez, 
who capitulated at Manila, has been ar- 
rested, as also General Toral. It is stated 
also that Admiral Cervera will be called upon 
to defend his action, and that Admiral Mon- 
tojo will be tried for neglect in allowing his 
fleet to get into such a condition. Admiral 
Cervera has been elected to the Cortes, and 
proposes to explain fully in that body the 
events at Santiago. The Carlists are quiet. 





For some time there have 

Two Irish een reports that Mr. Bal- 
Universities. four, First Lord of the Treas- 
ury and Government leader in the House of 
Commons, had in mind a scheme for settling 
the Irish difficulty by granting to the Roman 
Catholic population a university. Opposi- 
tion to this resulted in his making a double 
proposal, and he has now come out in a let- 
ter outlining this proposition. It is in effect 
to establish two universities, one for Roman 
Catholics at Dublin and one for Protestants 
at Belfast. The latter is practically to ab- 
sorb Queen’s College, while the former 
is to exist side by side with the Dublin Uni- 
versity. In each case the test acts are to be 
rigidly carried out. All scholarships and fel- 
lowships paid out of the public funds are to 
be open to competition irrespective of creeds; 
no public endowment is to be given to chairs 
in philosophy, theology or modern history. 
The number of clergy on the governing body 
is to be strictly limited, and the right of ap- 
peal is secured to all professors. The two 
are to be distinctively Roman Catholic and 
Protestant only in the fact that on their 
governing boards these two bodies will be 
predominant. Mr. Balfour argues at some 
length in favor of this scheme, affirming that 
as there will be thus two Protestant univer- 
sities and one Roman Catholic, while the 
Roman Catholics outnumber the Protestants 
three to one, the Protestants surely cannot 
make complaint. Also that the dominant 
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idea of the Reformation is liberty of 
thought, and that that can by no means be 
arrogated purely by the Protestants. The 
scheme confers no powers upon the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, and the larger education: 
that is thus provided will surely, he thinks, 
meet any possible objections. The proposi- 
tion has already aroused bitter opposition, 
apparently not so much because of unwill- 
ingness that Roman Catholics should have 
all the education they want, as because the 
Liberals are fighting for disestablishment, 
and they believe in disestablishment all 
around. At the same time there are a number 
of Tories who are opposed to it, anditis sug- 
gested that possibly there may be a double 
split, the Unionists being supported by a por- 
tion of the Liberal party and a section of the 
old Conservatives, while a considerable ele- 
ment both of the Liberals and Conservatives 
will be earnest in their opposition. 





The probability of an under- 
standing between France and 
England in regard to the 
various questions arising between the two 
Governments seems to be increasing. Just 
what the influences are that have.been at 
work it is not easy to say, but the fact ap- 
pears to be that France has made up her 
mind either that internal dangers are too 
serious or that external opportunities are not 
worth the continuance of the tension that 
has been manifest for some time past. Ad- 
dresses in the French Chamber of Deputies 
are entirely in this line. While abating not 
at all the claims of French honor, the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs has urged some kind 
of an agreement, and the French press is 
minimizing rather than magnifying the 
points at issue between the two countries. 
In London also there are constant inter- 
views between the authorities, and the Home 
Secretary in a speech not long since gave 
more than a hint of a report that a treaty 
was being prepared which would effectually 
clear up all these difficulties. Among the 
suggestions for that was one that France 
should be allowed larger influence in Central 
Africa to make up for her loss in the Sudan, 
and possibly in Newfoundland. The French 
rights on the shore, perhaps, could be bought 
off for a sum of money. Possibly also the 
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Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. With 
regard to the Chinese and Siamese questions 
mothing definite has been affirmed, but that 
‘Lord Salisbury has not forgotten them is ap- 
parent from a recent reference of his. Alto- 
gether, the outlook is very much more favor- 
able than it has been for some time past. 





As fuller information comes 

France and in regard to the difficulty at 
Siam. Kentao the general French 
policy in Siam is becoming more apparent. 
The accompanying map will explain the sit- 
uation. At the time of the arrangement be- 
tween France, England and Siam, France 
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‘was awarded the whole west bank of the 
Mekong, from the point where Siam, Bur- 
mah and Tongking meet, south to the borders 
of Cambodia. England’s effort to secure ab- 
solute neutralization of the whole of Siam 
failed. An agreement was made between 
the two Powers by which the valley of the 
Menam included between the two lines indi- 
cated should be recognized by both Powers 
as neutral. England was allowed influence 
in the little section on the west and the great 
territory on the east was left without any 
agreement at all. England was not to inter- 
fere, but there was no definite statement 
that France should not, altho, as Lord Salis- 
bury has remarked, it was certainly implied 
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in the arrangement that Siam should be 
supreme. Another condition was that for a 
zone twenty-five kilometers wide (about fif- 
teen and a half miles), on the west of the 
Mekong, the Siamese Government is to con- 
struct no fortified port or military establish- 
ment, as also in the section at the south, in- 
cluding Battambang and Siamrep, where is 
the city of Chantabon, which France was to 
occupy until the complete evacuation by 
Siam of the east bank of the Mekong and 
the pacification of the west bank. A ques- 
tion has arisen as to what was meant by 
pacification. Inasmuch as the Siamese Gov- 
ernment was not allowed to have fortifica- 
tions in that zone, how could she effectively 
pacify the region ? The result of the whole 
thing has been manifest in serious blunders 
in atlases. Thus the whole section of Siam 
lying between the eastern boundary of in- 
fluence and the Mekong has been described 
on some maps as practically French, and it 
is over this very question that the contest be- 
tween Siam and France is liable to be seri- 
ous, and in regard to which Lord Salisbury 
has definitely taken the side of Siam. An 
additional difficulty arises from the constant 
efforts of France to create disturbances, not 
only in the twenty-five kilometers zone, but 
in the entire eastern section of the kingdom. 
Thus she has endeavored to force the recog- 
nition as French territory of a section of the 
country not ceded in the treaty, on the 
ground that at one time it was under the 
same local government as a part of the ceded 
territory. French officials have secured 
Siamese subjects as French protégés, pro- 
vided them with French registration papers 
and allowed them to defy the Siamese au- 
thorities and then appeal for French protec- 
tion. The result is that the situation is be- 
coming increasingly dangerous. 





Early in the week there 
were indications of ‘ad- 
vantage for the situation 
in France. The trial of the action for libel 
brought about by the widow of Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry, who committed suicide in 
prison after his confession of forgery in the 
Dreyfus case, was postponed, and one cause 
of considerable anxiety was thus eliminated 
for the time being. The very next day, 
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however, it was announced that the case of 
revision would not be intrusted to the 
Criminal Section of the Court of Cassation 
alone, but would have to be passed upon by 
the entire Court. This came in the form of 
an announcement of a bill by the Govern- 
ment, in which it was stated that the ex- 
amination by the first president of the Court 
of the charges made by M. de Beaurepaire 
made it evident that it would not be wise to 
intrust the judgment of the affair to the 
Criminal Section alone. The bill is to come 
before the Chamber of Deputies, and it is ex- 
pected that a very bitter discussion will take 
place. That it will eventually be carried 
is considered probable, but, meanwhile, 
it delays revision, gives opportunity 
for the continuance of the _ bitterness 
manifest during the past year, and 
weakens confidence in the stability of the 
Government. Another significant fact is a 
manifestation of disloyalty to the Govern- 
ment and of enthusiasm for the Bonapart- 
ists. During a theatre performance a num- 
ber of that party raised a tricolor flag, sur- 
mounted by an imperial eagle, and shouted 
“Vive ’Empereur!’” There was consider- 
able excitement and blows were exchanged, 
but no arrests were made. 





For some time King Oscar 
of Sweden and Norway has 
been suffering from ill 
health, and at last his physicians have or- 
dered him to take a complete rest. - He has 
therefore :intrusted -the government provis- 
ionally to the Crown Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus and has gone to Baden for treat- 
ment. King Oscar’s reign has been a 
very turbulent one, and he has felt most 
keenly the constant strain between the two 
parts of his kingdom. The recent action of 
the Norwegian Storthing, removing all em- 
blems of the union between the two countries 
from the Norwegian flag, has increased the 
strife and worn very heavily upon the King. 
It will be interesting to note what results may 
follow from the rule of the Crown Prince. He 
believes in the use of force and that Sweden 
should conquer Norway and compel that 
country to submit. His public expression of 
this opinion some little time since caused the 
Norwegian Parliament to withhold the pay- 
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ment of her share of his annual civil list. 
He was urged to retract, but absolutely re- 
fused to do so, andthe payment is still held 
back. As he has large personal means it does 
not affect his comfort, but it will emphasize 
the hostilities between the two countries. 
These hostilities may indeed affect seriously 
general European politics. Sweden is pre- 
dominantly German and the Swedish court 
is in hearty sympathy with that of Berlin. 
Norway is more closely allied to France and 
Russia and is eager for a republic. Sweden 
is bound by pledges to the Triple Alliance to: 
co-operate with it in the event of a Euro- 
pean war by closing the Baltic Sea to 
French and Russian ships, but it is extreme- 
ly doubtful whether she would be able to: 
carry out this pledge in the case of hostility 
on the part of Norway. Altogether the sit- 
uation resulting from the retirement of 
King Oscar is regarded anxiously by Europe. 





After a considerable period 
of quiet there is a Bulgarian 
Cabinet crisis. For some time there has 
been discontent owing to the impression, so. 
reported, that Premier Stoiloff has thrown 
his influence in favor of Macedonian auton- 
omy, whereas his opponents claim that 
Macedonia should be incorporated with Bul- 
garia. The result is that the whole Cabinet 
has resigned, and Prince Ferdinand has called 
upon M. Grecoff to form a Cabinet. Just 
what may be involved in this is not entirely 
evident. That anything immediately seri- 
ous will-result is scarcely probable, altho Mr. 
Grecoff is understood to be in general sym- 
pathy with the Russian idea rather than 
with that of absolute Bulgarian independ- 
ence. At the same time comes information 
from Constantinople of a plot to assassinate 
the Sultan as he was making his annual visit 
to kiss the mantle of the prophet in the old 
city. There had been an announcement of @ 
conspiracy by a conspirator, and the police 
immediately arrested four men, but the 
precipitate action gave the rest time to es- 
cape. They then took very great precau- 
tions, and it is said visited all the drug stores 
and hermetically sealed all deposits of 
chlorate of potash to alleviate the Sultan’s 
fear of being attacked by explosives. The 
ceremony passed off without accident. 


The Levant. 





THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


BY PROF. JOHN B. MOORE, ~ 


SECRETARY AND COUNSEL TO THE AMERICAN PEACE CoMMISSION, 


By the 5th article of the protocol signed 
at Washington on the 12th of August last, by 
the Secretary of State on the part of the 
United States, and by the French Ambassa- 
dor on the part of Spain, it was agreed that 
the United States and Spain would each ap- 
point not more than five commissioners who 
should meet at Paris not later than the ist 
of October and proceed to the negotiation 
and conclusion of a treaty of peace, which 
should be subject to ratification according 
to the constitutional forms of the two coun- 
tries. By the 6th article it was provided that 
upon the conclusion and signing of the pro- 
tocol, hostilities between the two countries 
should be suspended, and that notice to that 
effect should be given as soon as possible by 
each government to the commanders of its 
military and naval forces. Under this stip- 
ulation a provisional suspension of hostili- 
ties, technically known as an armistice, 
was established, but the state of war 
continued. It still exists; the mutual decla- 
rations of war stand unrevoked; and active 
hostilities may at any time be resumed upon 
the failure of the two countries to make u 
definitive treaty of peace under the stipula- 
tions of the protocol. Such is the actual state 
of the case in point of law. 

In pursuance of the agreement embodied in 
the protocol, which looked to the termina- 
tion of the war, five commissioners on each 
side were duly appointed. They met at 
Paris, and on the 10th of December last, af- 
ter more than two months of constant nego- 
tiation, concluded a treaty of peace. This 
treaty has been made public through the 
regular official channels, but, long before its 
official publication, its more important pro- 
visions were well known. As is usual in 
such cases, it has been the subject of much 
discussion, and its stipulations have given 
rise to differences of opinion. Perhaps no 
treaty of peace was ever made that satisfied 
all parties. In one respect, however, the for- 
tune of the present treaty is peculiar. It 


generally happens that treaties of peace are 
criticised because the negotiators yielded 
too much, or failed to obtain concessions on. 
which it was thought that they should have 
insisted. The present treaty is opposed 
chiefly on the ground that the negotiators- 
obtained more than was desirable. 

The first idea suggested by this objection. 
is that, if it should be deemed to be well. 
founded, it can easily be remedied, without 
disturbing the settlement made at Paris. If 
the representatives of the victorious nation: 
fail, in their negotiation of peace, to obtain 
all that should have been required, their 
failure can be remedied only by the renewal 
of the war, or by some other costly means. 
In the present instance, however, the United: 
States will have it within its power, as soon 
as the treaty of peace is ratified and carried 
into effect, to dispose of any of the acquisi- 
tions which it may not desire to hold, on 
terms better than those that were granted to- 
Spain. 

This is a practical view of the matter, but 
an incomplete one. The treaty of peace is 
to be justified and commended, not alone 
upon the ground that it places the United 
States in a commanding position, in which 
it can freely determine, in accordance with 
what it shall decide to be its own interests, 
its future relations to the late Spanish colo- 
nies in question, but also upon the ground. 
that it embodies the only apparent solution 
of the difficult situation in which our Gov- 
ernment was placed as the result of the war 
with Spain. The immediate cause of the war 
was the intervention of the United States, 
under the joint resolution of Congress, for 
the purpose of establishing the independ- 
ence of Cuba. In the ensuing declaration of 
war, however, there was no limitation of 
hostilities as to times, places, or objects. The- 
two nations entered into a general war, with. 
all the advantages and disadvantages inher- 
ent in that condition, and their fleets and 
armies, wherever they existed, were placed 
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in a hostile attitude for purposes of attack 
and defence. In the Pacific, Spain held, 
among other colonial possessions, the Philip- 
pine Islands, in the principal harbor of 
which lay a fleet to whose depredations 
American commerce in the East would be 
exposed. The United States had a fleet at 
Hong Kong, a British port. Under the rules 
now observed by neutral nations, the stay 
of belligerent fleets in neutral ports is ordi- 
narily limited to twenty-four hours. The 
American fleet must, therefore, put to sea, 
and, being far away from any base oi sup- 
plies, must soon become helpless or useless, 
unless it should establish such a base in the 
territory of the enemy. It was accordingly 
ordered to capture or destroy the Spanish 
fleet, and thus, while breaking the latter’s 
offensive power, to preserve its own. No 
one has ever ventured to criticise this order, 
so obviously was it required by the circum- 
stances. And yet we may fairly ascribe to 
it the present situation of our Government 
with respect to the Philippines. Our com- 
mander attacked and destroyed the Spanish 
fleet and then proceeded to blockade the port 
of Manila. This was a logical and legitimate 
military operation, having for its object the 
crippling of the resources of Spain as well as 
the reduction of the capital of the islands, 
which contained a Spanish army. In the 
prosecution of this design our forces were 
for a time aided on land by the insurgents. 


In August we captured the city and made, 


prisoners of the Spanish garrison. - The 
power of Spain in the group was broken be- 
yond the hope of restoration. The attempt of 
the United States then to withdraw, even if 
it had been permissible as a military meas- 
ure, would have produced anarchy only to be 
followed by the intervention of various pow- 
ers, in which we should have been obliged 
to participate. 

By the protocol of the 12th of August, 
Spain agreed to relinquish all claim of sov- 
ereignty over and title to Cuba, and to cede 
to the United States Porto Rico and other 
Spanish islands in the West Indies, as well 
as the island of Guam in the Ladrones; and 
it was provided that the treaty of peace 
should determine “the control, disposition 
and government of the Philippines.” In the 
correspondence leading up to the conclusion 
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of this convention, the Spanish Government 
declared that it did not “@ priori” renounce 
its sovereignty over the group, thus implying 
that it might do so in the end. 

Such was the situation that confronted 
the Peace Commissioners at Paris. In the 
first paper presented by the Spanish Com- 
missioners it was declared that, since the 
signing of the protocol, the status quo in the 
Philippines had “ been altered with daily in- 
creasing gravity to the prejudice of Spain 
by the Tagalo rebels, who formed during 
the campaign, and still form, an auxiliary 
force to-the regular American troops.” This 
declaration, while it asserted the existence 
of a relation between the American forces 
and the insurgents which the Government of 
the United States had not sought to estab- 
lish, and had indeed disclaimed, practically 
admitted that Spain was unable to maintain 
herself in the group even as against the na- 
tives. 

What, then, was to be done with the is- 
lands? To attempt to restore them to Spain, 
even if there had been no question of foreign 
complications to consider, would have been 
a tragic farce. This fact is so generally un- 
derstood that the idea of restoration has 
found few advocates. 

It has been suggested that the United 
States should have pursued the same course 
as ‘was taken with reference to Cuba, and 
have required Spain, instead of ceding the 
islands, merely to relinquish all claims of 
sovereignty over and title to them. It is 
difficult to see how our position would have 
been improved by such a measure. The con- 
cession made by Spain would have been as 
great in the one case as in the other, and 
would have called for a corresponding com- 
pensation. Moreover, one of the most diffi- 
cult concessions to obtain from Spain in the 
course of the negotiations was that of the 
simple relinquishment of her sovereignty 
over Cuba. She preferred, for the sake of her 
subjects and their property, to cede the is- 
land to the United States, and in fact strenu- 
ously insisted upon doing so. The Ameri- 
can Commissioners, however, adhered to the 
resolution of Congress, with the necessary 
result that, while we have not acquired the 
permanent sovereignty of Cuba, we are in 
actual and indefinite occupation of the is- 
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land, with all the responsibility for good 
government, and for the protection of life 
and property, that such exercise of the pow- 
ers of sovereignty entails. In the Philip- 
pines our position is strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance that we are to possess full sov- 
ereignty and title, so that we may deal with 
the situation with the utmost freedom. But 
it has also been suggested that we should 
have entered into some arrangement with 
other powers for the government of the is- 
lands under an international agreement. 
Does experience justify such an attempt? 
It may be asserted that no such an arrange- 
ment has ever been made except on grounds 
of apparent necessity, for the purpose of 
avoiding armed conflicts between the inter- 
ested powers. We have ourselves for some 
years been concerned in the effort to main- 
tain a tripartite government in Samoa. The 
islands are few in number, and their affairs 
by no means intricate, and yet they are the 
scene of frequent commotions, such as we 
are witnessing at the present moment. The 
great vice in international governments is 


that they perpetuate the jealousies in which. 


they originate, and tend to aggravate rather 
than to remedy the local conditions that ren- 
der self-government impracticable. 

In this relation a sharp distinction nfust be 
drawn between international arrangements 
for the government of countries incapable of 
conducting a civilized administration, and 
mere agreements of neutralization with ref- 
erence to countries like Belgium and Switz- 
erland. Belgium and Switzerland are highly 
civilized States, capable of maintaining or. 
derly and prosperous governments without 
foreign intervention or control. The interna- 
tional agreements with respect to them, 
therefore, are designed merely to secure their 
independence against the encroachments of 
foreign covetousness. They simply declare 
the policy of “ hands off.” In view of these 
facts, it is surprising to see the cases of Bel- 
gium and Switzerland cited as examples of 
what should be done in regard to the Philip- 
pines. They would be more to the point if 
there was evidence to show that any native 
government could unaided even temporarily 
establish its authority over half the group, 
to say nothing of maintaining its power and 
affording protection to life and property. 
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It may therefore be said that the provisions 
of the treaty of peace concerning the Philip- 
pines are the logical result of the situation 
in which the United States has been placed 
in respect of the islands. The question of 
their future government and its forms and 
limitations may be determined in due time 
upon full investigation and deliberation. It 
cannot be determined in the treaty of peace. 
Indeed, as it is not seriously proposed either 
to give the islands back to Spain, were such 
a thing practicable, or to allow her a share 
in their future control, it would seem to be 
peculiarly inappropriate to reopen the nego- 
tiations and prolong the present condition of 
things for the purpose of informing her, 
through an amendment to the treaty, of our 
present views as to our future policy. With 
the treaty ratified and the state of peace 
re-established, we may work out our policy 
with a free hand. That it will be just and 
enlightened is an assumption that may fair- 
ly be made. The policy of the “‘ open door,” 
declared in the negotiations at Paris, and 
secured by the treaty to Spain, is an evi- 
dence of the intelligence with which our 
Government has approached the problems 
before it, as well as of its beneficent inten- 
tions. In the same spirit it doubtless will 
endeavor to establish in the islands the most 
liberal system of self-government compati- 
ble with order. | 

As to the power of the United States to 
acquire territory by treaty and to provide 
for its government, the right may be main- 
tained on clear constitutional grounds. In- 
deed, little opposition seems to have been 
made to the stipulation in the treaty for the 
cession of Porto Rico and other Spanish is- 
lands in the West Indies and of Guam. 
“The Constitution confers absolutely on the 
Government of the Union,” said Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, “the power of making war 
and of making treaties; consequently the 
Government possesses the power of acquir- 
ing territory, either by conquest or by 
treaty.” (American Insurance Co. vs. Can- 
ter, 1 Peters, 511, 541.) The Constitution 
also provides that “ the Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all p«-dful 
rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” (Article IV, section 3, para- 
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graph 2.) Under these provisions the United 
States has on various occasions acquired ter- 
ritory, some of which, as in the case of 
Alaska, was remote, and has provided for 
its government. Some of the territory that 
we acquired from Mexico in 1846 is, as is 
Alaska, still held in the condition of terri- 
tory, under forms of government estab- 
lished by Congress. The inhabitants have 
been secured in their personal liberty and in 
the possession of their property, and have 
usually been endowed with a large measure 
of self government, but they do not partici- 
pate in the political power of the Union, as 
do the citizens of the States. 

The provision of the treaty for ihe adjudi- 
cation and settlement by the United States 
of the claims of its citizens against Spain 
that may have arisen “since the beginning 
of the late insurrection in Cuba, and prior 
‘to the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty,” has been characterized as 
“a most startling and dangerous provision.” 
it may be defended, however, as a just pro- 
vision, and it is sustained by our precedent 
action in the case of the Mexican war. The 
claims of citizens of the United States 
against Spain and of Spanish subjects 
against the United States having been mutu- 
ally relinquished, as the result of a war not 
undertaken for the special benefit of the 
claimants, it seems to be proper that these 
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persons should not be allowed to bear the 
total loss of their just demands. It was on 
this principle that the United States satis- 
fied the claims of its citizens against Mexico 
after the war with that country. The 
claims against Spain will be referred to 
some domestic tribunal.for hearing and ad- 
judication, and it is not to be anticipated 
that any will be allowed except such as are 
well founded. It has been the constant 
practice of the United States to refer inter- 
national claims against itself as well as 
those against other powers to the adjudica- 
tion of some tribunal, without restriction as 
to the number or the amount of thé claims. 
This practice has been amply justified by its 
results. 

In conclusion it may be said that there is 
nothing that tends more to impair the influ- 
ence of a nation in its dealings with other 
powers than the defeat of the negotiations 
conducted by its duly constituted authorities 
for the settlement of its affairs. This re- 
mark applies with special force to the nego- 
tiation of a treaty of peace. As in the pres- 
ent case, such treaties are generally the re- 
sult of solemn and anxious deliberation and 
of mutual adjustment. A request for revision 
on one side is likely to be met with a similar 
request on the other. Such a course is there- 
fore to be avoided. 


Cotumsia University, New York City, 
; é 


THE NEGOTIATIONS AT PARIS. 


BY THE HON. WILLIAM R. DAY, 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PEACE ComMISSION. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

My attention has been called to the issue 
of your valued paper bearing date 12th inst., 
containing an article on “The Treaty of 
Paris,” by Mr. Theodore Stanton. Mr. Stan- 
ton was favorably known to me in Paris, and 
I am sure he would not, intentionally, mis- 
represent any part of the proceedings. In 
one respect, however,-I wish to invite cor- 
rection of the statements of his article, as 
your paper will reach and influence many 
who may never read the official minutes of 
the Joint Commission, wherein is set forth a 


full account of the proceedings referred to 
by your correspondent. After discussing the 
attempt of the Spanish Commissioners to in- 
voke discussion: of President McKinley’s 
message to Congress, wherein reference is 
made to the destruction of the ‘“ Maine,” and 
stating that the Americans disclaimed hav- 
ing knowledge of the contents of the mes- 
sage, Mr. Stanton says: “ Thereupon Sefior 
Rios became still more excited, and striking 
his left breast-pocket violently with his right 
hand, exclaimed rather theatrically and very 
emphatically: ‘Well, I have read it and I 
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have a copy of the passage here!’ Judge 
Day forgot himself for a moment and an- 
-swered drily: ‘Tell him he’d better keep it 
there!’ But the words were softened down 
as they passed through the diplomatic lips 
of the interpreter, and the irate Spaniard 
was mollified rather than still further an- 
gered by the response.” 

No expression of the kind was used, nor 
was anything said in the remotest degree 
akin to such expression. It may be unneces- 
sary to state that throughout the proceedings 
the American Commissioners studiously 
avoided any word or act which might wound 
the susceptibilities of the Spanish Commis- 
sioners, who met the American representa- 
tives in the same spirit, and observed with 
perfect curtesy the amenities of the occasion. 
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Mr. Stanton cannot say too much in praise 
of the admirable manner in which Mr. Fer- 
guson performed his duty as interpreter. His 
great skill, ability and fairness met with the 
unqualified approbation of all the Commis- 
sioners, Spanish and American. In three 
months of arduous service Mr. Ferguson’s 
work was accepted without criticism, altho 
several of Spain’s representatives were thor- 
oughly familiar with both languages. 

What I wish to call attention to is Mr. 
Stanton’s erroneous impression that one of 
the American Commissioners so far “ for- 
got”? the proprieties of the occasion as to 
use the language attributed to him. 

Very respectfully yours, 
WILiiaM R. Day, 

Canton, O. 


FOR A PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC. 


BY JOHN SHERMAN, 


Ex-SECRETARY OF STATE. 


THE situation in the Philippines is ex- 
tremely serious and the attitude in which 
we are found is not very graceful or consist- 
ent. There seem to be some men in the na- 
tion who would drive us on to attack and 
tear to pieces the first Asiatic republic, but 
their influence is growing weaker day by 
day, and the signs indicate that the nation 
will act in accordance with humanity, con- 
sistency and common sense and acknowl- 
edge and respect the government which the 
people of the Philippines have set up and 
which they desire to support. 

The Philippine Republic was in existence 
long before the Americans arrived at the 
place. The Filipinos were fighting the Span- 
ish long before we were. If Dewey had 
asked for their co-operation they would cer- 
tainly have co-operated. Their government 
is as regularly established as the govern- 
ment of which Washington was the head, 
and our position is similar to that of the 
French during the Revolutionary War. We 
would have thought it very ungenerous of 
the French if, after helping us to drive out 
the British, they had insisted upon govern- 
ing us. We would have fought them for 


our liberty as vigorously as we fought the 
British, and the signs go to show that the 
Filipinos will fight us rather than allow 
us to rob them of their liberty. This atti- 
tude is natural, for the rule of the Spaniard 
had at least the virtue of being understand- 
able to them, while they do not understand 
us at all. 

It would be the most foolish thing in all 
the histories of nations for us to attack and 
conquer a republic merely because we have 
the power to do it. Such a course of pro- 
cedure would violate the precedents we have 
followed for a hundred years, and destroy 
our moral influence among the nations. 

It would be the best thing in the world for 
the United States and the Filipinos to let 
them form a republic after their own method 
wihout any interference from us. It might 
be different from ours in some ways, as ours 
was different from the republics that pre- 
ceded it—there must be differences—but that 
need not give us any concern. What we 
should rejoice over is to see Asiatics setting 
up a government of the people, and it is our 
duty and privilege in the premises to act 
the part of the kindly sponsor for this new 
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life and furnish protection rather than op- 
pression. 

A mistake has been made and we have 
got to go back. We can afford to withdraw 
our army and fleet, even in the face of blus- 
ter and threats, but we cannot afford to 
overturn the cradle of national liberty. This 
is coming more and more to be the feeling in 
Washington, and the President would give 
a good deal if he could only get our army 
back without striking or being struck. Re- 
cent movements of our troops have been 
construed as threats by the Filipinos, who 
are, apparently, quite capable of attacking 
our men. Only a few of them seem to have 
any idea of our strength. 

Even if we could obtain the Philippines 
without any struggle and with the good will 
of the people, they would be of no use to us. 
We have already an immense territory, much 
of which is undeveloped. We own more 
than one-third of the continent, including all 
its best parts. We should be content. It is 
true that we have added to our territory in 
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the past, but in the Louisiana purchase, the 
acquisition of Florida and Texas, and the 
taking in of the territory acquired from. 
Mexico, we have acquired land that was. 
comparatively unsettled and which could be- 
made into States. We could never look for- 
ward to a time when the Philippines could: 
become a sovereign State and have a voice- 
in the councils of the nation. 

I am not among those who think we. 
should acquire the Philippines in order to- 
gain a foothold in Asia. We don’t want a 
foothold in Asia. Nor do i think that we 
should view with any jealousy the south- 
ward movement of Russia. Russia is our: 
very good friend and has been so for many 
years. 

England would like to enlist us in all the- 
controversies that she has on her hands in 
Eastern Asia. She would then make sure of 
us as an ally. But it is not to our interest 
to act in that manner, nor would it accord 
well with our past professions of peaceful- 
ness and humanity. 

WasuincTon, D. C. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE COMMON MAN. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


Popular eaucaticn bas higher aims than 
those involved in intelligent citizenship. No 
country can be truly well governed in whieh 
any person is prevented by interference or 
by neglect from making the most of him- 
self. ‘“ Of all State treasures,” says Andrew 
D. White, “the genius and talent of citizens 
is the most precious. It is a duty of society 
itself, a duty which it cannot throw off, to 
see that the stock of talent and genius in 
each generation may have a chance for de- 
velopment, that it may be added to the 
world’s stock and aid in the world’s work.” 

But the work of the free public school can- 
not stop with the rudiments of education. 
Else the common man would remain as com- 
mon as ever. The open door of education 
must be more than a door. It must lead 
somewhere and to something worth while. 

It is not necessary to plead the value of 
higher education. The man who doubts it 


is beyond the reach of argument. The men. 
who have made our country are the edu- 
cated men, not its college graduates, for- 
until within the last twenty-five years col- 
lege men were not themselves abreast of our’ 
own progress. The country was made by 
men of broad views and high ideals, and 
these views and these ideals passed from: 
them to the common man. 

I do not even plead for State support of 
higher education. That our people have taken 
forgranted, however niggardly has been their: 
provision for it. If the State makes no pro- 
vision for higher education there is no other- 
agency on which we can depend to supply it. 
Higher education by the State is the coming 
glory of democracy. The State University 
is the culmination of the State normal school 
system. Without the head the system is it-- 
self ineffective. Each part of the system 
draws its strength andi its inspiration from: 
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the part which is higher. Lop off the top 
branches of the tree and the sap ceases to 
rise in its trunk. If the State fails to fur- 
nish the means of education, higher or 
lower, these means will never be adequately 
supplied. The people must combine to do 
this work, for in the long run no other 
agency can do it. Moreover, any other 
means of maintenance of the University 
sooner or later forms the entering wedge 
between the school and the people. 

Dr. Angell has lately said that the history 


of Iowa is the history of her State Univer- 


sity; the greatness of the State has come 
through the growth of the men the State 
has trained. What is true of Iowa is far 
more true of Dr. Angell’s own State of Mich- 
igan. It is true of Washington, of Oregon, 
of California, of all the States, each in its 
degree. 

In 1887 I spoke before the students of the 
University of Minnesota. Ten years later, 
once again I stood on the same platform. 
The change in these ten years seemed as the 
work of magic. A few hundred students, 
housed in coarse barracks, with few teach- 
ers and scanty appliances in 1887; in 1897 a 
magnificent university that. would no wise 
stand in shame if brought in comparison 
with Oxford or Cambridge or the still 
broader and sounder universities of Ger- 
many. Beautiful buildings, trained profess- 
ors, adequate appliances—all gathered to- 
gether by the common people, all the work 
of the State, all part of the system of public 
schools with upward of two thousand stu- 
dents actually there in person, the control- 
ling percentage of the men and women of 
college age in the whole great State. In 
this university to-day is written the history 
of Minnesota for the next century. It is 
an inspiring history, a history of freedom, 
of self-reliance, of wisdom and self-restraint. 
As I looked down into those bright young 
eyes, I felt that I was gazing forward into 
the future of American democracy, I had 
looked into the middle of the next century 
and I had found it good. 

But more than one-third of the students 
were girls, and some one at my elbow said, 
“It looks like a girl’s school,” so in fact, it 
(id. Then in thought, I looked forward to 
the day when these six hundred girls should, 
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most of them, be centers of Minnesota 
homes, homes of culture, homes of power, 
in the noble influences of which the work of 
the university should be multiplied a hun- 
dred fold. Then I blessed the wisdom of the 
fathers, I rejoiced in the fact that our State 
universities were schools for women as they 
are for men. In the control of our State uni- 
versities are the homes of the twentieth 
century, and from these homes of culture, 
purity and power will come the fortunate 
students of the fortunate colleges of the 
years to come. 

James Bryce has said that of all institu- 
tions in America, it is of the universities 
that we have the most right to be proud. 
No other institution in America holds such 
promise of the future. The State Univer- 
sity is the glory of our democracy. This I 
ean realize now that I stand outside its 
walls, with no part or lot in its successes, 
even hetter than in the past, when with such 
force as I had I did battle in its ranks, 

The successful university, like the success- 
ful man, must have an individuality of its 
own. It must stand for something. Unless 
it has a definite character and purpose it 
does not rise above the level of a cheese 
factory. There are American universities 
in the vegetable stage, without will or soul, 
with a limp-handed president and profess- 
ors anxious only to hold down their jobs. 
Such universities do not justify their exist- 
ence. Good students shun them. Good 
teachers scorn them, and the good they do 
is half evil because they stand in the way 
of something better. 

A university is great only in the spirit 
which pervades it. What this spirit is de- 
pends on the men that make its faculty. 
Every man who has @ right to enter a col- 
lege as professor should be a man who 
knows. He should be a master of the work 
in hand, and above all he should be a grow- 
ing man. A growing man invites growth: 
even mold will not grow on a fossil. The 
teacher should have “ power enough to be 
productive.” No second-hand man was ever 
a great teacher. No second-hand man, 
whether plodder or charlatan, should have 
a place within consecrated walls. 

To secure worthy men worthy salaries 
must be paid, salaries on which young men 
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can live and grow. There is no profession 
which demands so much, none which on the 
average is so poorly paid. This is because 
presidents and boards lack discrimination. 
They pay the stick and the charlatan the 
same salary they pay the scholar. The 
scholar will leave sooner or later for some 
place of work where he is better appre- 
ciated. The salaries generally paid can at- 
tract only young men, or weak men. The 
young men of power will make reputations 
and go somewhere else. Those who will be 
permanently satisfied with fifteen hundred 
to two thousand a year are only the dregs 
of the profession. A growing man must 
travel, must have books, must be able to 
care for his family. Without these he can- 
not grow. His expenses must be large, his 
salary must be larger. 

Doubtless the average professor isn’t 
worth two thousand a year. The fact is, the 
average college professor isn’t worth five 
cents. 
that make a university. Average men and 
average teachers can be bought tied in 
bunches at any price one chooses to offer; 
for real men, one must look far and wide, 
for they are in demand. 

With thoroughness of training must go 
sympathy and skill. The teacher must come 
near to the heart of his students. The great- 


WINTER ON 
BY CLINTON 


Wuat do the city houselings know 
Of Winter hale and hoar, 

Who crouch beside the back-log’s glow 
Behind the battened door? 


Not theirs the wonder of the waste,— 
White league on league out-rolled ; 
Not theirs ’neath spacious skies to taste 

The tonic of the cold! 


Not theirs the North-Wind’s breath to breast 
Till each vein tingles warm 

The while he drives along the west 
The horses of the storm! 


It is not average men, but real men ~ 
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est teacher is the one who never forgets 
that he was once a boy and who knows the 
aspirations, the limitations and the ambi- 
tions of the boys of to-day. 

And with all this, more vital than all is the 
demand for character. Without character, 
devoted, rugged, strength of soul, no man 
has a right to teach. Along this line every 
year the profession is winnowed of its chaff. 
Vacillating men, cynical men, perverse men, 
tricky men, visionary men, smart men, hyp- 
ocritical men, beastly men, men who are 
slaves of habit, weakness or vice, are cast 
out one by one from the profession into 
which they have drifted. Let such as these 
find no asylum in our college faculties. 

The highest function of the university is 
the formation of character, the training of 
men and women, in purity and strength, in 
sweetness and light. The great teacher 
never fails to leave a great mark on every 
young man and woman with whom he 
comes in contact. And this mark of great- 
ness in its last analysis is always a moral 
one. There is no real excellence in all this 
world which can be separated from right 
living. 

“The earth,” says Emerson, “is upheld 
by the veracity of good men. They make 
the world wholesome.” 


Pato AtrTo, CAL. 


THE HILLS. 
SCOLLARD. 


Not theirs the snows as soft as sleep 
That hill and hollow hood ; 

Nor the oracular silence deep 
Within the druid wood! 


Not theirs by night, undimmed, to mark 
The spangles of the Bear ; 

Nor through the dark from are to are 
The pale auroras flare! 


Not theirs to share the proffered part 
Of wealth. he holds in store; 

Not theirs to know the constant heart 
Of Winter hale and hoar! 

Curnton,JN. Y, 





SAMOA, 


BY HENRY C. IDE, 


Ex-Cuier Justick oF SAMOA. 


WueEen Robert Louis Stevenson first 
dropped the anchor of his yacht in the bay 
of Nikihaba, the charm and witchery of the 
tropics so wove their spell upon his recep- 
tive nature that he wrote, ‘My soul went 
down with these moorings, whence no wind- 
lass may extract nor any diver fish it up, 
and I and some of my ship’s company were 
from that hour the bond slaves of the Is- 
lands.” And again, in 1893—‘“ Ah! this is 
such a morning as you have never seen. 
Heaven upon earth, and the sweetness, 
freshness, depth upon depth of unimagin- 
able color, and the huge silence broken by 
the far away murmur of the Pacific.” 
body lies upon the summit of Mount Vaia, 
in the spot chosen by him, overlooking 
Vailima, his dear South Sea home, and the 
forest, harbor, reef and ocean which he 
loved so well. Immediately at the foot of 
Mount Vaia, in the town of Apia, on Janu- 
ary 1st of this year occurred a tiny revolu- 
tion and a bloodstained tragedy which has 
stirred passion and anxiety in three great 
nations, and caused the doors of Foreign 
Offices to open and close with unwonted 
celerity. The Chief Justice, appointed by the 
three great powers, England, Germany and 
the United States, and authorized to make 
the decision, had declared Malietoa Tanu 
duly elected King. The Samoan people, en- 
couraged by German officials, had instantly 
overthrown the boy King, killed or captured 
his followers and recognized his rival, 
Mataafa, as Sovereign, while the German 
otticials had attempted to remove the Chief 
Justice by force and to install a German in 
his authoritative position. The Supreme 
Court had been defied, and the treaty vio- 
lated. 

To understand these events, a brief his- 
torical résumé is essential. The Samoan Is- 
lands, of voleanie origin, fertile, covered 
With rich tropical foliage to the tops of their 
lofty mountains, fanned by the trade winds 
to a soft temperature in which 60 degrees 


His. 


and 90 degrees I‘ahrenheit are the extremes, 
lie seven days’ steaming, seventy-one hun- 
dred miles, southwest of Honolulu, 10 de- 
grees south of the equator and 173 de- 
grees west of the meridian of Greenwich. 
More than one European power has long 
looked upon them with covetous eyes. 
In 1830 the first visit of a missionary to 
Samoa was made by John Williams. While 
the people generally took kindly to the new 
religion, the cause was temporarily delayed 
by the existence of a war in which the High 
Chief Malietoa was a principal actor. Upon 
learning that war and bloodshed were con- 
trary to the principles of Christianity, he 
indicated that he would soon be prepared 
to become a convert,. but would kill his 
enemy and crush his family before adopt- 
ing the religion of peace. He kept his word. 


The new faith, thus happily inaugurated, 


has ever ruled the Islands. All the inhab- 
itants (except some of the white people) 
are Christians to-day, about one-seventh 
Catholic and the remainder Protestant. 
Churches and schools, embowered in palms, 
orange and bread fruit trees, abound in all 
the picturesque villages, family prayers go 
up from nearly every thatched home as the 
balmy evening comes on, and all the 
younger generation read and write, while 
from their little pittances of money they 
send eighteen missionaries of their own 
race to teach the Gospel to the more de- 
praved people of New Guinea. Belonging 
to the Polynesian race, like the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Hawaii, Tonga, Tahiti and 
New Zealand, of undoubted remote Malay 
origin, the Samoans are a most interesting 
and picturesque people, large, erect, well 
nourished, dignified, polite and hospitable, 
brown in color, largely retaining their native 
methods of life and dress (or undress, if you 
will), and greatly given to politics. But the 
war, with Malietoa as the head of one 
party, which John Williams found in 1830, 
has practically been going on ever since. 
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When one Malietoa dies or is slain or de- 
ported, another succeeds to the name and 
to the everlasting fight against the Tumua, 
the rival party. So the history of Samoa 
has been mainly that of a struggle between 
these two factions, often instigated and in- 
flamed by the intrigues of foreigners, a con- 
troversy as inveterate, long continued and 
bitter as that between the ancient Scotch 
clans. In the midst of these conflicts and 
intrigues, President Hayes, in 1878, negoti- 
ated a treaty with Samoa securing to the 
United States the right to maintain a coaling 
station at Pago Pago, one of the safest har- 
bors in the South Pacific, which right has 
recently been perfected by the acquisition 
of the most valuable lands about the harbor, 
the confirmation of the titles by the Supreme 
Court, and the letting of contracts to con- 
struct the necessary piers and wharves. 
After 1878 there followed a series of wars 
and schemes until 1886-7-8, when the Ger- 
mans, who have the largest financial in- 
terest of any foreign nationality in the Is- 
lands, attempted to seize the whole group, 
captured Malietoa Laupepa, then King, took 
him away into exile and set up as King 
Tamasese, a native puppet, pulled wholly by 
strings. in German hands. Then came re- 
monstrances by the other powers, civil war 
in Samoa, the native opposition led by Ma- 
taafa, the defeat of Tamasese, and ‘the 
slaughter of many brave, young German 
sailors who had landed to aid their feeble 
King. These events were followed. by the 
so-called ,hurricane of March 16, 1889, 
wherein the American and German navies 
suffered so fearfully. Then Bismarck called 
a halt, asked for a new conference, and on 
June 14, 1889, the Berlin Treaty was entered 
into by Samoa, Germany, England and the 
United States, whereby the independence of 
Samoa was guaranteed, Malietoa Laupepa 
restored as King and two foreign officials, 
a Chief Justice and the President of the 
Municipality of Apia, were to be appointed 
to aid, or practically direct, the native gov- 
ernment, while certain duties likewise rested 
upon the three Consuls. The weak point of 
the treaty has always been its complicated 
character, a wheel within a wheel, a native 
government theoretically autonomous, a 
President to advise it, and try to control it, 
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a Chief Justice, to recommend legislation to 
the native government and to be the final 
legislator in the municipality of Apia, as 
well as a court of last resort, and three Con- 
suls with ill defined boundaries of power. . 
Thus instead of one King there were six. 
With such a subdivision of authority it has 
been extremely difficult to locate responsi- 
bility and for anyone to secure efficient and 
progressive action without finding some fatal 
clog or brake in another part of the machine. 
Then, too, the utmost tact and discretion 
and due respect to national prejudices and 
customs of others are requisite to any degree 
of success. A single act of impatience or 
disregard of the rights or dignity of another 
official, or contempt of native form and 
politeness, may create conditions destructive 
of all usefulness on the part of an official. 
Any act of injustice or oppression is sure to 
be quickly resented. 

Jealousies between the different nationali- 
ties are strong. Yet exact justice, evenness 
and impartiality, fair treatment of all and 
complete independence of any special influ- 
ence are as quickly recognized and appreci- 
ated by natives and foreigners in Samoa as 
elsewhere. ‘The natives learn quickly to 
submit their differences with confidence to 
a white official who listens, investigates and 
decides fairly, and to accept his advice as 
that of a true and competent friend. They - 
are somewhat apt in imitation, and judicious 
administration of law or government affairs 
soon produces its effect as the most efficient 
of object lessons. In spite of drawbacks, 
fighting, difficulties and embarrassments, the 
Berlin Treaty can justly claim not to have 
satisfied the sanguine hopes of its distin- 
guished authors, but yet to have given a bet- 
ter government to Samoa than ever existed 
there before, to have made Apia as well gov- 
erned a municipality as is often found, to 
have created more miles of good roads than 
had been there made in all time before, to 
have effectually prevented the sale of de- 
structive intoxicating liquors to natives, to 
have settled finally all land titles and estab- 
lished an efficient system of registration, to 
have created a government that paid its own 
bills, to have secured equal rights, in all re- 
spects, to residents of all nationalities, to 
have established an international court of 
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last resort that has earned the respect of all, 
and, what is more important than all else, to 
have estahlished a rule of law to govern all 
the high contracting parties in their relations 
to Samoa. Before the treaty constant fric- 
tion arose, but there was nothing to define 
the rights of either nation, and the troubles 
in Samoa were a constant menace to the 
peace of nations. - The difference, interna- 
tionally, is that between a new mining camp 
in the Klondike, where every man is his own 
judge, and the same community when or- 
ganized under known written law. The 
rights of the parties are now defined, and it 
is safe to assume that whatever of irregu- 
larity has recently occurred in the islands, 
will be corrected within the limits of the 
treaty and will cause no break in friendly 
relations between our country and Germany. 
So far as our own country is concerned, the 
treaty was the result of many years of dip- 
lomatic action by administrations of dif- 
ferent political faiths, was deliberately en- 
tered into, perfects to us our invaluable 
rights in Pago Pago harbor, gives to us a 
foothold from which we can not be shaken 
in the only independent group in the South 
Pacific, lying in the pathway of all com- 
merce between our Pacific coast and the 
great Republican empire growing up in 
Australia, at whico all steamers from the 
United States to Australia touch, and at 
which, doubtless, the Pacific cables will find 
one of their resting places, sure to become 
of transcendent importance when our Nica- 
ragua Canal is constructed. When Presi- 
dent Cleveland thrice recommended a with- 
drawal from the treaty, he found little re- 
sponse to his call even in his own party. 
When President McKinley announced that 
there would be no withdrawal from Samoa, 
he had the country with him. With rights 
Secure in Samoa in the South Central Pa- 
cific, with Hawaii, the key to the North Pa- 
cific, in our possession, and with the Philip- 
pines in the Western Pacific under our con- 
trol, our country will be in the strongest 
position to take its fair and just part in the 
stupendous development now in progress 
in the Pacific Ocean, its islands and en- 
compassing lands. 

Under the Berlin Treaty, Malietoa Lau- 
Ppcpa was brought back from exile in 1889 
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and reinstated as King. In 1893 a small re- 
bellion occurred, with Mataafa at its head. 
The latter, having been defeated, was de- 
ported to the Marshall Islands, where he 
remained under German custodians until 
1898. He was there treated with great 
kindness and consideration, and doubtless 
became attached to his new associates and 
quite probably somewhat under German in- 
fluence. A few months ago, the Powers 
whose prisoner he was decided that his 
punishment had been sufficient, and that he 
might safely be allowed to return to Samoa, 
upon his solemn and no doubt serious prom- 
ises to abstain from all disturbances and to 
yield obedience to the Consuls. Unfortu- 
nately Malietoa Laupepa ended his troublea 
reign by death near the time of Mataafa’s 
return. Instantly, by commof acclaim, Ma- 
taafa was put forward as successor. It was 
not necessary for him to take any action 
himself. He had the support of the Catho- 
lics, and of the Tumua party, and of the 
great mass of Samoans who admired his 
character and standing and sympathized 
with his long exile. He is a man of com- 
manding presence, a ruler’s qualities, gra- 
cious manners, and fitted to be King of his 
people. One of the rival candidates was Tam- 
asese, son of the old German puppet King 
Tamasese. He withdrew his claims, so far 
as he had any, in favor of Malietoa Tanu, 
the remaining competitor. The latter is 
the son of the deceased King Malietoa Lau- 
pepa, and is a mere boy, still in school, 
under missionary control, utterly incapable 
of steering the native canoe of State 
through the turbulent waters of Samoan 
politics. The treaty provides that in case of 
disputed election to the throne, the Chief 
Justice shall decide. He decided in favor of 
Malietoa Tanu, holding Mataafa to be dis- 
qualified under the treaty. As the treaty 
makes no such disqualification, the decision 
was probably based upon some remarks in 
the. protocols indicating that in 1889, when 
the negotiations were going on, Germany 
objected to Mataafa, and instead consented 
to the return of Malietoa. The Chief Jus- 
tice, Hon. W. L. Chambers, who is an up- 
right and fair man, perhaps misapplied 
things said years ago, not now applicable, 
and not in the treaty. But there was the 
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decision, tendered on the last day of De- 
cember, and the Court had jurisdiction. 
But before New Year’s day was done, Mal- 
ietoa Tanu was in hiding, Tamasese in a 
boat, lying under the sides of the British 
warship “ Porpoise,” and all the machin- 
ery of the native government in the hands 
of the adherents of Mataafa. The Chief 
Justice retired to the “ Porpoise,” and then 
the German officials declared his office va- 
cant, apparently upon the ground that he 
had deserted Samoa and the three powers 
and “gone to England.” They therefore 
installed the German President as Chief 
Justice, he being authorized by the treaty to 
act in case of a vacancy. These latter pro- 
ceedings were manifestly unlawful and will 
doubtless be disavowed by the German Gov- 
ernment. The treaty furnishes the full 
measure of the rights of all, and is our com- 
plete safeguard in this episode. 

It should, however, be remembered that 
there are almost always two sides to every 
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controversy, and we have not yet heard 
Consul Rose’s. He is a man of large experi- 
ence in the German Foreign Office and in 
important stations abroad, and of mature 
age and ability. Judgment may well be sus- 
pended until we have all the facts, and we 
can rest assured that President McKinley, 
without haste or indiscretion, will eventually 
cause all our rights and those of the Samoan 
people and of the Supreme Court under the 
treaty to be made secure. If German of- 
ficials in Samoa exceeded their rights, as 
now seems quite clear, their acts will be 
disavowed and they will be recalled. Let 
the treaty stand. Let us hold fast to what 
so many years of diplomacy have secured. 
Amend it so as to remedy defects which 
experience has demonstrated, but hold on to 
it. If the engine does not always work 
smoothly this is no good reason in mari- 
time law for scuttling the ship or throwing 
the cargo overboard. 


St. Jounssury, VT. 


IRRESPONSIBLE NEWSPAPER WRITERS. 


BY CHARLES H. 


An American enjoys thinking as he likes, 
and when he has thought a thing he wants 
to tell it and to print it. To put one’s ideas 
into black and white and then to distribute 
them is an American instinct. Our fathers, 
a hundred and twenty-five years back, could 
not even make a National Constitution with. 
out establishing for themselves and their 
posterity an unabridged liberty of the 
Press. It is astonishing how much printed 
matter,—not only paid matter but gratuitous 
matter,—pours in upon one through the mail. 
1 fill on an average two large waste-paper 
baskets with printing house output every 
day, and there are thousands of others in 
the city that are making similar daily con- 
tribution to the ragman and the dump- 
scows. There is a good deal among it that 
is valuable, and even that which is not is 
at any rate a relief to the mind that it comes 
from, so that in the broad sense of the word 
it is all valuable. 

It ought, however, to be remembered that 
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while the Constitution guarantees freedom 


of the Press, that guaranty can easily breed 


mischief, save as the word freedom is con- 
strued a little conservatively. There is a 
certain flamboyancy and rampagiousness 
about the American mind that makes it hard 
for it to distinguish between freedom and 
license. Freedom is liberty under law; li- 
cense is liberty run wild. Except where lib- 
erty is held under the restraint of statutes 
or public sentiment the tendency is always 
to break loose into a wider and wider pas- 
ture of insubordination. 

The matter of determining just where lib- 
erty shall stop and law step in is an exceed- 
ingly difficult and delicate point. It is pe- 
culiarly difficult in the matter of freedom to 
print. The prerogative is recognized in the 
Constitution, and a good many Americans 
are quite as jealous of their civic righfs 
under the Constitution as of their moral 
rights under the Decalogue. Then also the 
question of limiting a man’s liberty to print 
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is made difficult by the fact that whatever 
tends to repress liberty of speech and of 
printing is liable to intensify the very no- 
tions and passions that are repressed, and, 
in that way, to develop a convulsion or vol- 
cano that will break out even more destruc- 
tively at some other spot. 

Nevertheless among almost all people that 
have some measure of respect for them- 
selves and for their contemporaries there 
is developing the sentiment that the danger 
line between the freedom of the Press and 
the license of the Press has been crossed, 
and that some kind of pressure ought to be 
brought to bear that will curb the skittish- 
ness and chasten the lawlessness of the men 
who print. There was a move made in this 
direction a year ago by the introduction into 
the Legislature at Albany of the famous 
Anti-Cartoon Bill. Considerable sympathy 
was developed in behalf of the measure, and 
there was a good deal in its professed in- 
tent that commended itself to men who be- 
lieved in decent newspapers and who had 
little faith in scurrilous attacks considered 
as means of improving the social and politi- 
cal condition. It was considered, however, 
that there were grounds for thinking that 
the bill was not proposed in good faith, that 
it was not shaped so much with the intent 
to prevent the papers telling lies about peo- 
ple as to discourage their telling the truth 
about them, especially picturing the truth 
about them, and that there were two men in 
particular whose physiognomies had been 
served up by the cartoonists with telling ef- 
fect who shrank from the grotesque public- 
ity given them by such artists as Mr. Bush, 
and who, while they might make a reputable 
show under the ordeal of the statuesque, 
could not, with their distinctive type of 
beauty, sustain the strain of the picturesque. 
The bill, therefore, was killed, not so much 
by its contents as by its animus. 

Still there is an easy-going regardlessness 
in the way in which, by at least a portion of 
the Press, matters of fact and personal con- 
cern are treated that is absolutely intoler- 
able and that cries out for correction. I 
have wondered whether the existing evil 
might not be repressed and the prevailing 
inundation of misrepresentation, libel and 
lie be dammed up by requiring each news 
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paper article or news item to be undersigned 
by the name of the exchange from which it 
is quoted or by the name of the writer, edi- 
tor or reporter by whom the article or item 
is prepared. A scheme like the one here pro- 
posed would subserve a number of valuable 
ends. In the first place, it would locate re- 
sponsibility. You read an article which 
abuses you and lies about you, or if not 
about you about one of your friends, and 
when you are through with it you are not 
simply indignant but your indignation as- 
sumes a peculiarly mordant acidity from the 
fact that you do not know whom to be in- 
dignant at. There is no relief in being an- 
gry with a crowd or in being angry with an 
impersonality, and not only is there no re- 
lief but there is no chance of being able to 
get at the particular party that your wrath 
wants to vent itself upon and no promising 
means of securing redress. There is not one 
journalistically abused man in ten thousand 
that will go to the length of taking legal 
measures against a great newspaper. A big 
journal represents capital and capital is not 
afraid because it knows itself to be prac- 
tically invulnerable. Such a journal also 
represents a crowd of editorial and repor- 
torial workers, and no man is afraid so long 
as he is one of a crowd. But once let him 
understand that he cannot sink “himself in 
the mass, but that what he writes he has 
got to write in the exercise of his own dis- 
tinct personality, and that he will have to 
put his name to it as a token of authorship 
and a guaranty of good faith, and he there- 
by establishes direct communication with 
the party whom he tells the truth about or 
whom he slanders or lies about, or about 
whom he retails a lot of trashy gossip that 
no respectable or decent newspaper has any 
business to touch. 

It is amazing to what flights of audacity a 
newspaper man will commit himself under 
cover of the fact that his work only appears 
and he himself remains an impersonality. 
It is not an uncommon thing for reporters 
to spin “ interviews ” entirely from out their 
own inner consciousness. I have not only 
seen in print what purported to be inter- 
views with myself, and which from first to 
last were a sheer invention of the reporter, 
but I have seen my own name subscribed to 
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such interviews, and then perhaps the same 
paper in its editorial page will charge me 
with talking of things that I know noth- 
ing about and taunt me with being a blather- 
skite. I only allude to cases of this kind 
for the reason that I am able to speak about 
them as of my own knowledge. 

Of course, there is no use in calling a great 
newspaper to account for such things, but if 
the particular man were in sight that such 
outrage could be fastened upon then there 
would be somebody within reach whom we 
might hope to succeed in making miserable, 
and from the annoyance of whose mendacity 
we might stand some chance of being able to 
protect ourselves. There is little good in 
shooting until we see to a nicety what we 
are shooting at. Three or four weeks ago a 
gentleman came to town whose movements 
the reporters were instructed to cover. He 
was dogged from house to house; among 
other houses that he visited was my own. 
The reporter happened to know that my vis- 
itor’s views upon a certain matter coincided 
with my own, and with only that fact to go 
upon he extemporized our conversation and 
printed it the next morning in the paper for 
which he is paid to scavenger. On News- 


paper Row that may pass as a clever piece 
of journalism, but I call it a sneaking, das- 
tardly trick, and it would have been impossi- 
ble had the perpetrator been obliged to put 
his name to the stuff that he had manufac- 
tured. 


It would, however, be injustice to saddle 
too much of the blame of these things upon 
the reporters; as a rule, they are not only 
bright but honorable, and they would be still 
more honorable were it not for the igno- 
minious uses to which their superiors in the 
newspaper office put them. It is a common 
thing to have a reporter tell me: “I am 
ashamed to rout you out in the middle of 
the night;” “I am ashamed to ask you 
questions like those I am putting to you, but 
1 have to--it is a matter of bread and butter 
with me.’ Sometimes I have said to a re- 
porter after giving him a verbatim state- 
ment: ‘Now, will you print this just as 1 
have given it?” The answer that I have 
had a great many times come back to me 
has been: “I will take it to the office just as 
you have given it, but how it will be ‘ doc- 
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tored’ after it gets out of my hands, I can- 
not say.”’” There would be no more “ doc- - 
toring”’ if the reporter’s own name were 
printed along with the interview, for his 
signature would make him responsible for 
what goes before his signature, and if called 
to account he has to face the falsification 
himself or name the responsible party. In 
other words, signature affords a distirict 
point at which to fix obligation. 

In another way, also, a system of signed 
articles would be of great service to news- 
paper readers. The amount of credence that 
we at present give to a newspaper article 
varies with the amount of general confidence 
we have in that particlar newspaper in its 
entirety. We regard each particular ele- 
ment of its contents with the average regard 
that we have for the whole sheet. The con- 
sequence is that a portion of its editorial 
and news columns we value at less than 
their worth, and another portion we value 
at more than their worth. When I read a 
news item I am submitting myself to some 
one’s instruction, and I want to know who 
that “some one” is; otherwise I have no 
means of judging to what degree my do- 
cility is warranted. So when I read an edi- 
torial column I am, for the time being, let- 
ting some one else do my thinking for me, 
and to what extent I shall be justified in al- 
lowing that vicarious ratiocination will de- 


‘pend, or ought to depend, on my knowledge 


of the intellectual trustworthiness of the 
writer who substitutes for me. In order to 
get from an article neither more nor less than 
it ought to convey I need not only to know 
what the writer says but to know also the 
writer who says it. The man is the measure 
of the value of what he writes, so that if 
the reader knows nothing of the man,—as is 
the case with every anonymous article,— 
then the reader has no means of gauging 
the article’s value, except to the degree that 
he is master of the ground which the article 
traverses; but so far as he is master of that 
ground the article can be of no use to him. 

The system we have advocated would be 
distinctly in the interest of readers; there 
are reasons, however, for supposing that it 
would be regarded with decided disfavor by 
journalists. 

New York Ciry, 





THE INCREASE OF OUR ARMY. 


BY ADJUTANT-GENERAL H. C. CORBIN. 


THERE is now before Congress a Dill, 
known as the Hull bill, for the increase of 
the army. This bill makes the strength of 
the army approximately 100,000 men. The 
question is frequently asked, “ What is 
the necessity for this increase?” 'To answer 
that question is the purpose of this article. 

As a result of the war with Spain, the pres- 
ence of the United States troops is now re- 
quired in Puerto Rico, Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, and will be required there for a period 
of time at present impossible to fix. On the 
1st of April, 1898, the regular army num- 
bered 2,148 officers and 26,040 men. By 
making each infantry regiment to consist of 
three battalions and by increasing the num- 
ber of enlisted men in troops, batteries and 
companies, the maximum strength of the 
regular army was increased to about 62,000 
men. The law authorizing this increase also 
provided, however, that at the end of the 
war the army should be reduced to a peace 


basis. The law creating the volunteer army 
provided that “the volunteer army shall be 
. maintained only during the existence of war, 


or while war is imminent.” There are in, or 
under orders to go to, the islands named be- 
low the following approximate number of 


Cuba,..<sisacssitisas re SP ETT Ser T eT 
Puerto Rico 


In addition to the number of troops re- 
quired for foreign service, are the troops for 
the United States proper. We have been 
for years, and still are, proceeding with the 
work of erecting modern defenses along our 
sea coasts. The armament of these works 
is costly and complicated, and rapidly dete- 
riorates if not properly cared for. As it was 
necessary to send artillery to Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands, we have 
not now in this country a sufficient artillery 
force properly to care for, let alone adequate- 
ly man, the armament already installed, not 
to mention the work already appropriated 
for and under way. Neither can we afford 
to be without a force of infantry and cavalry 


in the United States. It has been stated that 
the Indian problem has passed away. It is 
not as prominent as it was, but it has not 
yet pased away. There is always danger of 
trouble on the reservations, and there would 
be more danger of trouble should it become 
known that, in case of such trouble, there 
were not troops at hand to meet it. The 
cases in recent years in which it has been 
necessary to call out United States troops to 
enforce the laws are too well known to re- 
quire mention. 

There should be in the country a well- 
trained, well disciplined army, not only to 
meet the needs above referred to, but also 
to keep alive the military spirit and tradi- 
tions, and to serve as a model for the na- 
tional militia. In recent years it has been 
more and more the custom to have the United 
States troops in camp with State troops at 
their annual encampments. This has been 
done on the request of the authorities of the 
several States, and the War Department has 
complied with these requests when practica- 
ble. It is believed that this custom has been 
beneficial to the State troops and to the 
regular army as well. Last, but not least, it 
is well to have an army of moderate. size 
ready to take the field at short notice, should 
we again have war with a foreign power. 
In the meantime, the volunteers, upon whom 
in such cases we must always call, would 
have .time for organization, equipment 
and mobilization. Had we _ possessed 
a larger army a year ago, and had 
appropriations in former years been suffi- 
cient to allow of the accumulation of a re- 
serve supply of arms and equipments, many 
of the difficulties we have labored under 
would have been avoided, and much money 
would have heen saved. 

How are we going to get the men we need? 
As above stated, the existing law calls for the 
reduction of the regular army and the dis- 
charge of the volunteers. The necessity of 
the country is a larger regular army. The 
work to be done will take time that no one 
can measure. The volunteers responded to 
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the -President’s call with patriotism, and, in 
many cases, at a great personal sacrifice. 
They enlisted for the time of active hostili- 
ties, and not for such a length of time or for 
such kind of service as present conditions 
make necessary. There is no question as to 
the necessity for a much larger regular 
army than our present peace establishment 
provides, and this it is the object of the Hull 
bill to provide. It has been urged, even by 
those who favor an increase in the line, that 
an increase in the staff is unnecessary. In 
some of the staff departments, as the medical 
and pay departments, the work of the staff 
is almost in direct proportion to the strength 
of the line. In the supply departments this 
is not true to the same exent, but it must be 
remembered that their work is largely in- 
creased by the geographical conditions gov- 
erning the location of troops. The larger 
part of the army is in the islands formerly 
belonging to Spain. Supplies must be sent 
to them and distributed. On account of cli- 
matic conditions, the troops must be relieved 
and replaced at regular intervals. This has 
already necessitated the establishment of a 
regular ocean transport system. In these is- 
lands new military departments had to be 
organized. These require general and staff 
officers for their proper administration. 
There is and has always been in this 
country an objection to a large standing 
army. There have been two objections. The 
first is on the ground of expense. This needs 
no discussion. It is easily understood, and 
there is no danger that our army will ever 
be larger than our people are willing to pay 
for. The second objection is due to. senti- 
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ment. It is feared that the liberty of the peo- 
ple would be endangered. This has been re- 
peated over and over again without contra- 
diction. It is time that it should be contra- 
dicted. The character of the personnel of 
the army is now known by the people. Our 
regular army is, in the strictest sense, a vol- 
unteer army. No one enters it against his 
will. The term of enlistment, three years, is 
short. Very few men enlist with a view of 
remaining in the service. But a small pro- 
portion serve longer than three years. They 
then return to civil life, improved mentally 
and physically, with broader views of life, 
and are better citizens for their army expe- 
rience. There is thus a constant flow into 
and out of the army. Another thing. A law 
passed a few years ago prohibits the enlist- 
ment of any man who cannot read or write, 
and who is not a citizen, or at least who has 
not legally declared his intention of becom- 
ing such. The officers, it is true, expect, as 
a rule, to spend their lives in the army. 
But they do not, on that account, cease to be 
good citizens. They take a deep interest in 
all that concerns the welfare of the country. 
It is contended that with such a personnel 
there is no danger to the liberty of the coun- 
try ever to be apprehended from such a body 
of men. 

Neither could it be used as an instrument 
against the welfare of the people. It de- 
pends for its support upon appropriations 
made by the representatives of the people, 
and any Executive who ventured to use it 
wrongly, or what the majority of the people 
considered wrongly, would be promptly im- 
peached. 


Wasuineton, D. C. 


LIFE FORBORNE. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


AH, were we but together, 
Aye sundered as we are, 
What fires would break their tether 
And run in from afar! 
But either wave is lonely, 
A glow-worm glory only: 
And not in any weather 
Shall thou and I together 
Now brighten 
And heighten 
Love’s undeclining star. 


Ah, were we but together, 
One blosom of repose, 
Nor upper wind nor nether 
Might sear us ere he goes. 
Apart, we fade to-morrow 
In fragrances of sorrow: 
And not in any weather 
Shall thou and I together 
Renew in 
Time’s ruin 
Love’s dear and deathless rose. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass 





THE SOURCE OF ORIGINALITY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


THE study of nature is looked upon as a 
bypath to originality; at least so it seems 
when we glance over what critics and com- 
mentators are saying about it. Natural as 
this mistake certainly is, the length to which 
it has led popular understanding astray may 
not appear wonderful; yet a little thought 
rightly directed to the subject would be both 
interesting and instructive. _We might even 
find the golden link by which boekish en- 
lightenment and enrichment are connected 
with the knowledge of nature in the best 
literary products. 

Some delightful writings, like certain es- 
says of Thoreau and Emerson, or like the 
best of Greek idyllic poetry, when read with- 
out proper reflection, seem to owe all of their 
charm to mere description of simple phe- 
nomena or to shrewd comment upon what a 
close observer has been able to see. A more 
thoughtful examination, however, will be 
sure to change this impression and uncover 
the true wells of freshness, out of which has 
come a fascination as subtle as that of na- 
ture itself. Here dwells the secret that was 
fabled to belong to Pieria and Arethusa; 
here rises the alluring fragrance of Hybla’s 
honey-combs. But our age is intensely prac- 
tical and must demand more than mere 
classical allusion and illusion. What is this 
secret, stated in terms of cold, plain science? 

We might best make a comparison. The 
poet is like a bee. His product is a honey, 
which is neither wholly his own nor wholly 
nature’s. No pure nectar of flowers may be 
found in the bee’s comb; the amber richness 
garnered there is a distillation of composite 
nature, a brew of flower-life and bee-life in- 
describably characteristic of both flower and 
bee. This is the formula for genuine origi- 
nality—the personal quality of genius in- 
separably blent with the finest and rarest 
extracts of nature. A clear distinction may 
be easily made between what is written 
merely about nature and what is distilled 
from nature in the alembic of genius; the 
former may be attractive reading, the latter 
has for its distinction the haunting and tan- 


talizing flavor of undiscoverable, immanent 
freshness. 

The self-conscious victim of literary ambi- 
tion who shall go pottering in the domain of 
nature, as a rag-picker in the alleys, will 
gather a bagful of facts to be varnished with 
his ink; but valuable as the written results 
may be, they will have not a trace of honey- 
dew and thyme, not a smack of Parnassus, 
not an iridescent bubvle of the Hippocrene 
to give that divine guaranty by which all 
great literature is made secure in immor- 
tality. Genius not only sees everything, but 
it sets an iris in the air; it hears everything; 
but beyond mere auditory limits it catches 
the under-murmur and the over-swell; all 
perfumes, fragrances, savors reach its sense, 
but into its honey somehow falls a pungent 
something never before discovered, the one 
drop of absolute distinction. 

Neither in books nor in nature, therefore, 
shall the student find the recipe for orig- 
inality. Long ago shrewd lookers-on in life 
thought they saw that mere learning was a 
handicap to freshness—that the scholar was 
apt to be satisfied with imitating his favorite 
masters. But the bottom fact of it all wasthat 
genius did not have to take the conventional 
path to learning. Keats at twenty-three had 
somehow snatched the very core and es- 
sence of scholarship. Shakespeare, by some 
divine intuition, surprised every secret of 
both books and nature without the aid of 
the schools. On the other hand, Milton’s im- 
mense classical acquirements did not hinder 
his genius, and who would think of improv- 
ing Tennyson’s poetry by relieving it of its 
scholarly grace and bookish allusions ? The 
quality of original freshness and power is in 
the man: what he acquires, whether in the 
schools or from nature, is but oil for the 
flame of his genius; or, returning again to 
the figure of the bee, the substances gath- 
ered by him must be transmuted by his in> 
dividuality into a honey at once strange and 
familiar with an alluring tang that shall de- 
light the lips of all men for all time. 
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THE ALLEGED SAMPSON-SCHLEY CONTROVERSY. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


On the 23d of January, the question of 
confirming the promotions of the naval offi- 
cers especially distinguished in the Santiago 
campaign, over the heads of others who did 
not actually participate came up in the Sen- 
ate. The discussion, at first relating to the 
general policy of such advancement, soon 
resolved itself into a reopening of the issue 
whether Admiral Sampson or Admiral 
Schley is entitled to the credit for the vic- 
tory over Cervera’s fleet. 

But passing reference to this controversy 
has been made in these columns, chiefly 
because it had no existence in the Navy; or 
if it ever did, it lasted no longer than was 
necessary to settle it quietly and definitive- 
ly, Navy fashion, without the slightest sign 
of discord, much less of public imputation of 
shortcomings to any one. 

Meanwhile the official reports of the naval 
officers engaged in the campaign have been 
published by the Navy Department as an 


appendix to the report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation. This is not only the 
best possible evidence, but all the official 
evidence which the Navy Department has 


on the subject. Nevertheless, it was sug- 
gested in the Senate that something was still 
being withheld; and on this slender justifi- 
cation a discussion has been precipitated 
upon the’ country which can have no other 
effect than to cast unmerited reflections on 
the Navy. Having done this much mis- 
chief, the Senate has. postponed the whole 
matter for twenty days. 

Full and exact information, as I have said, 
now being available in the official reports, 
a brief and wholly impartial statement of 
the material facts bearing upon the contro- 
versy, based on these reports, and nothing 
else, is now offered to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, who are left to form their 
own conclusions upon it. 

4 Schley entered the Navy in 1856. Samp- 
son one year later. Schley since then has 
always been senior to Sampson, and hence, 
under military usage, entitled to precedence 
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in command. Twelve months ago both were 
captains, near the top of the list. ‘Both had 
attained distinction, and both had served as 
chiefs of bureaus in the Navy Department. 
Under ordinary conditions of seniority pro- 
motion, Schley would attain the grade of 
rear-admiral in January, 1901, and be re- 
tired upon reaching the statutory age of 
sixty-two in October of that year. Sampson 
would not become a rear-admiral at all, but 
would be retired as a commodore in 1902. 
The only reward which the law provides for 
distinguished service is advancement in 
numbers. The President had adjudged both 
officers worthy of this recognition, and the 
Naval Register for January 1, 1899, shows 
that Schley has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of a rear-admiral; passing over the 
heads of six seniors still in active service, 
and that Sampson has been promoted to the 
same grade, having passed over eight sen- 
iors, one of whom is Schley. It is for the 
Senate to confirm this promotion, and unless 
it does so, both officers will resume their 
original seniority places, which will be in the 
list of commodores, and they then will have 


received no special reward whatever from 


the country for distinguished services dur- 
ing the war. 

‘The so-called Sampson and Schley contro- 
versy is now raised as incidental to this 
question of confirmation. Its principal issue 
is whether in view of the service rendered 
by both officers, Sampson should have more 
reward than Schley, or Schley than Samp- 
son. Or, in other words, should both officers 
be promoted to the grade of rear-admiral 
over the heads of their seniors, and if so, 
should the original seniority position of 
Schley above Sampson be maintained, or re- 
versed, as the President proposes? 

Just before the war Schley was Chairman 
of the Light House Board in Washington: 
and Sampson captain of the “Iowa,” in 
Admiral Sicard’s Squadron. In March 
Schley was placed in command of the flying 
squadron assembled at Hampton Roads and 
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ready to move to any part of the coast 
which might be menaced by the Spanish 
fleet. During the latter part of the same 
month, Admiral Sicard relinquished com- 
mand of the North Atlantic Squadron, then 
in Key West, on account of ill health, and 
was succeeded hy Captain Sainpson as the 
senior officer present, and afterward by 
virtue of special appointment as acting rear- 
admiral. 

The period of uncertainty as to the where- 
abouts of the Spanish fleet which had: sailed 
from Cape Verde Islands ended when it was 
reported first at Martinique and then at 
Curacao. The flying squadron was promptly 
dispatched to Key West, reached there on 
May 18, and left next day for Cienfuegos, 
whither it was supposed the Spanish ships 
had gone. 

Sampson with his ships had then just 
returned from Porto Rico. On May 19th 
both of our squadrons were in the vi- 
cinity of Key West, and on that day Cervera 
slipped into Santiago. 

Schley remained off Cienfuegos until May 
24th, when he departed for Santiago, reach- 
ing there two days later. Sampson was on 
the north shore ‘of Cuba, not far from Car- 
denas. Cervera had then been a week in 
Santiago, during which period at any time, 
assuming that he had got his needed sup- 
plies, he could have departed without hin- 
drance. 

When Schley arrived future happenings 
were in a measure determined. The antag- 
onists in the coming battle were face to face. 
The scene of the conflict was assured. The 
sequence of events which was to culminate 
in the conversion of Cervera’s ships into 
blackened, battered wrecks on the Cuban 
coast began its progress. 

When Schley reached his destination he 
found the weather bad and the sea heavy. 
The coal supply of his ships was perilously 
low. The difficulty of taking coal from the 
colliers under the existing conditions was so 
great that he became convinced that no al- 
ternative remained but to return to Key 
West for a renewed coal supply. He sent 
a dispatch to this effect to the Navy Depart- 
ment, and began his return journey to the 
westward. He states that his intention in 
standing in this direction was, if it became 
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necessary, to bar any attempt of the enemy 
(should it leave Santiago) to reach Havana 
by a dash through the Yucatan Passage, 
and that he believed any movement of the 
enemy toward the same goal in the opposite 
direction through the Bahama Channel 
would be blocked by Sampson. He had 
traversed only about twenty-five miles when 
the weather conditions improved, enabling 
the war ships to coal from the colliers. The 
plan of going back to Key West was then 
abandoned. Schley returned to Santiago 
on the morning of May 29th and found the 
“Colon” and the “ Maria Teresa” together 
with two torpedo destroyers moored in the 
harbor channel. He thereupon blockaded the 
place with the “Brooklyn,” “Iowa,” 
“Texas,” ‘“ Massachusetts,” ‘“ Marblehead ” 
and “ Vixen.” 

Meanwhile his dispatch announcing his in- 
tended withdrawal to Key West had caused 
evident apprehension in Washington. It 
was quickly followed by Sampson’s message, 
“The failure of Schley to continue block- 
ade must be remedied at once if possible. 
There can be no doubt of the presence of.a 
Spanish division at Santiago.’’ 

Schley, however, had not carried out his 
expressed intention, and therefore had not 
failed to continue the blockade, as a message 
from him announcing the discovery of the 
Spanish fleet soon proved. He was still very 
short of coal, and colliers were at once 
hastened to him. Sampson was ordered ‘to 
proceed to Santiago with all possible speed 
with the “ New York” and “ Oregon,” and 
Schley himself was directed to “ hold on at 
all hazards.” 

On the afternoon of May 31st, Sampson 
being then steaming in haste to the east- 
ward, Schley transferred his broad pennant 
to the ‘‘ Massachusetts ” and led the “ Iowa” 
and “New Orleans” to a position 7,000 
yards (somewhat over 4 miles) from the 
“Colon,” which vessel he attacked. The 
Spanish ships and batteries returned the 
fire, and according to Schley’s report our 
vessels continued the firing for ten minutes 
(2 to 2:10 p.m.) and then stood out of range. 
None of them were hit. The log of the 
“ Colon,” which was captured and has since 
been published by the Navy Department, 
records that the Spanish shot fell short of 
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our vessels on account of the latter keeping 
at too great a distance.. Captain Evans, of 
the “ Iowa,” states that the range for which 
his guns were laid was from 8,500 to 11,000 
yards. The maneuver Schley explains was 
intended as a “ reconnoissance [which] de- 
veloped the fact that the Spanish vessels are 
in the harbor and that the fortifications are 
well provided with long range guns of large 
caliber.” The “ Brooklyn,” “Texas” and 
“Marblehead ” took no part in the action, 
being coaling at the time. 

Early the next morning, June 1st, Sampson 
arrived oft Santiago with the “New York” 
and * Oregon,” and thereupon the “ Colon” 
and her consort “ got up steam and moved 
up into the harbor and out of sight.” 

Sampson’s first order organized the fleet, 
now under his supreme control (because he 
had been made an acting rear-admiral, 
Schley having become in due course a com- 
modore), into two squadrons, the second be- 
ing assigned to Schley. It placed the ships 
in a semi-circle around the harbor with their 
bows pointing toward it like cats around a 
rat hole. It directed rigid blockade in the 
day time and a closing in at night, and it 
contained the direction which a month later 
was so literally obeyed—namely, “If the 
enemy tries to escape the ships must close 
and engage as soon as possible and endeavor 
to sink his vessels and force them to run 
ashore in the channel.” 

The orders issued by Sampson from this 
time onward insist again and again upon the 
absolute necessity of a ‘‘close’’ blockade. He 
draws the vessels nearer and nearer to the 
harbor mouth, reducing the blockading dis- 
tance to two miles. He sharply admonishes 
the fleet against scattering. He puts guard 
ships at the very mouth of the harbor and 
keeps it brilliantly illuminated with search 
lights at night, and as the days go on de- 
mands constantly increasing vigilance. 

On the fateful Sunday morning when the 
last act of the drama was to be played the 
“Massachusetts ’’ was sent to Guantanamo 
for coal, and the “ New York” left her sta- 
tion on the east of the line to convey the 
Admiral to Siboney for conference with 
General Shafter. The ‘“ New York ” was one 
of the two vessels present possessing a speed 
comparable to that of the Spanish cruisers. 
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The “Brooklyn” was the other, and she 
was on the extreme west of the formation. 

Schley states in his report that he learned 
from Spanish officers after the action that 
the Spanish Admiral’s scheme was “to 
concentrate all the fire for a time on the 
‘Brooklyn,’ and [to cause] the ‘Vizcaya’ 
to ram her in the hope that if they could 
destroy her the chances of escape would be 
increased, as it was supposed she was the 
swiftest ship of your [Sampson’s] squad- 
ron.” 

Admiral Cervera states in his report which 
the Navy Department also publishes, “ the 
‘Maria Teresa’ commenced a sustained fire 
against two vessels . . . steering toward the 
‘Brooklyn,’ which was at the right of the 
entrance of the bay, and which was the ves- 
sel most dreaded on account of her speed.” 

When Cervera’s ships emerged the “ New 
York” had traveled seven miles eastward 
of Santiago harbor. She at once turned 
back. Her first effective communication 
with the fleet appears to have been by a 
signal to the “ Indiana” directing that ship 
to return to her blockading station. This 
was after the “Teresa” and “ Oquendo” 
had been driven ashore, and while the chase 
of the “Colon” and “ Vizecaya’”’ was in 
progress. After the “Colon” had surren- 
dered the “ New York” came up with the 
leading vessels. She was not at any time 
within range of the Spanish ships, and her 
only active part in the firing was a few 
shots at passing at the torpedo boat de- 
stroyers; nor does it appear that Sampson 
directed or controlled the movement of the 
chasing ships (other than negatively by not 
interfering with them) so as to contribute to 
the result achieved. 

By reason of her position and also of her 
superior speed the “ Brooklyn” led the line 
of the attacking fleet. It appears from 
Schley’s report that he made a signal (pre- 
arranged by Sampson) to his squadron to 
close in and engage, but it does not appear 
either from the statements of Schley himself 
or from those of the captains under him 
that he exercised any direct control over the 
maneuvering of his vessels at any time. 
He signaled the ‘ Oregon” to cease firing 
when the “Colon” surrendered, and he un- 
doubtedly governed the movements of his 
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flag ship, the “ Brooklyn,” but it is difficult 
to see how his individual part in the action 
differed materially from what it would 
have been under the circumstances if he had 
been simply the captain of that ship. 

These are all the material facts. 

The Regulation of the Navy which seems 
to bear upon the circumstances of the ac- 
tual battle is as follows: 

“41. Should the flag officer commanding be 
rendered incapable of exercising command, the 
officer of the fleet or squadron next in rank shall 
succeed him and discharge his duties until regu- 
larly relieved. He shall have all the authority 
and responsibility of his predecessor.” 

If Sampson’s flag ship was not so far dis- 
tant from his fleet as to prevent him exer- 
cising command by signal then he was cer- 
tainly not incapable and his duties did not 
devolve upon Schley, who was next in rank. 
If, on the other hand, the reverse is true, 
then Schley was properly in control. 

It has been suggested that even if Samp- 
son was not in direct command at the mo- 
ment, his fleet simply carried out the order 
prepared for such an emergency—namely, 
to close in at once and engage with the 
enemy. On the other hand, it may be 
pointed out that under the articles for the 
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Government of the United States Navy 
the punishment “of death or such other 
punishment as a court martial may adjudge 
may be inflicted upon any person in the 
naval service who does not upon signal for 
battle use his utmost exertions to join in bat- 
tle or does not do his utmost to over- 
take, capture or destroy any vessel which it 
is his duty to encounter.” 

It is undeniable that the victory of Santi- 
ago was won by the fleet of the United 
States under the command of William T. 
Sampson and Winfield S. Schley. It is 
equally undeniable in the language of 
Schley that the victory is “ big enough for 
all of us.” It is a national misfortune—if 
not a national disgrace—that there should 
be wrangling among the politicians over an 
apportionment of the glory, as if it were the 
petty spoil of a ward election to be divided. 
The country is pouring out its honors upon 
Sampson and Schley, regardless of the pre- 
fixes to their names. It is rich enough, 
proud enough, grateful enough to give not 
only to them, but to every man who con- 
tributed to the result the fullest measure of 
mate1ial reward. It wishes to do this and 
it demands that Congress see to it that this 
be done. 


New York Ciry, 


AN EVOLUTIONIST’S VIEW OF NATURE AND 
RELIGION.* 


BY L. H. 


BAILEY, 


PROFESSOR OF GENERAL AND EXPERIMENTAL HorTICULTURE IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


THERE are two @ priori reasons for believ- 
ing that there must be evolution: The fact 
that there must be struggle for existence 
because the earth is not big enough to con- 
tain all the possible offspring of the plants 
and animals living upop it at any given 
time; and the fact that there have been 
mighty physical changes in the earth, 
changes which, in many cases, are not yet 
completed. Consequently, organisms must 
either have changed to meet the new con- 
ditions, or have perished. It is impossible 
to conceive of a perfectly stable and station- 

* This article nepamente ina very effective way 


“The Evolution o Strawberry,” by the sa: 
author, which appeared in our last Weeks issue “=p. 





ary creation. If all offspring were to be 
precisely like their parents, competition 
would soon become so intense that the liv- 
ing creation would perish from its own in- 
ternal pressure. 

The objective proofs of organic evolution 
may be ranged under the following heads: 

The testimony of paleontology or the torn 
and broken pages of the book of life pre- 
served to us in the rocks; 

The evidence of embryology; 

The evidence of comparative anatomy and 
physiology; 

Resemblances of types—or genealogies— 
which allow objects to be classified; 
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increase in 
the 


The evidence of successive 
complexity and _ differentiation, or 
growth of “the tree of life;” 

The great fact of adaptation to environ- 
ment; 

The vagaries of distribution, which are 
best explained by the evolution hypothesis; 

The fact of variation, and the frequency 
of intergradient forms; 

The observed behavior of plants and ani- 
mals under domestication. 

While these various categories of facts 
and evidence afford ample proof that there 
has been and is evolution, they are not ex- 
planations of its process. The philosophy 
of the mechanism of evolution has been the 
special subject of the present century inqui- 
ries, headed by Lamarck and Darwin; and 
it is in following the details of this specula- 
tive natural history that one obtains the 
clearest and most personal conception of the 
continuing creation; but upon this field we 
may not enter now. We have only time to 
touch very lightly upon one or two points 
respecting the origin of variations, for the 
genesis of variations, or initial differences, 
is probably the most disputed point with nat- 
uralists. Volumes would not hold the phi- 
losophy which enshrouds the subject as 
with a fog. 

Let us return to my strawberry. The lit- 
tle thing had grown in the Oregon woods, 
trailing on the ground in search of light and 
space. Upon my knoll it found different 
conditions of exposure and sunlight and soil 
and moisture, and it adapted itself to them; 
and this adaptation is evolution, or the be- 
ginning of it. I cannot tell just what ele- 
ments in this environment caused the modi- 
fication, but it was plain to me that the 
environment did cause the change; and we 
know, from much experiment and observa- 
tion, that certain definite environments pro- 
duce certain definite changes. In other 
words, my strawberry changed simply be- 
cause it could not help it, as most plants do 
when the environment changes, or when 
they are transferred to new conditions. If 
environment were to become stable, varia- 
tion would no doubt be reduced, and it 
would then be confined to that which is not 
yet eliminated from the ancestry, and to 
that arising from sexual mixing; and it 
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would constantly tend to be less. As I see 
it, variation in plants is largely a modifica- 
tion directly induced by the circumstances 
in which the organism lives; and that varia- 
tion which, by virtue of its unlikeness to its 
parents and its other competitors, is best 
fitted to survive, does survive, and the re- 
sult, in time, is distinct evolution. 

With this rapid sketch of a few of the 
facts and phenomena which compel me to 
believe in evolution, we will leave the realm 
of observation. At the best, we have only 
a few fragments here and there upon which 
to construct any general theory of cosmog- 
ony, and, therefore, of life and destiny. Yet 
there is every reason to believe in the coa- 
secutive uniformity of action of great 
primal, underlying agencies. The fragment- 
ary phenomena. which we are able to ob- 
serve are parts in some great system. The 
philosopher should therefore be able, from 
a study of even fragmentary knowledge, to 
construct a retrospect and to make a proph- 
ecy. Science gives us prevision. If I con- 
elude that the sun will rise to-morrow be- 
cause it rose to-day and yesterday, I may 
then fairly assume that the evolution plan 
of creation will be as true to-morrow as it 
is to-day; and if it is the plan of creation to- 
day and yesterday, I assume that it was the 
plan in the beginning. I believe that all the 
organic world has come from one starting 
point, and that every living thing is the re- 
sult of the ever-continuous modification of 
the life-stem, induced or conserved by the 
changing conditions of the earth and the 
ever-increasing struggle for existence. 

I am even prepared to believe more than 
this; to believe, in short, that the visible uni- 
verse has taken its present form as the re- 
sult of physical forces of which, in their 
lesser expressions, we have common knowl- 
edge. Worlds, like men, grow old and die. 
The marks of senility may even now be 
apparent in this earth of ours, which seems 
to us so young. With the receding and ab- 
sorption of the waters, great areas have be- 
come deserts--perhaps the beginning of that 
great decline which must end in silent 
death. The moon has long since run its 
course of life, and there is evidence that 
Mars is now far advanced upon that arid 
course which. leads its inhabitants onward 
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to extinction. It is conceivable that the 
planets will fall again into a central mass 
and thence again shoot forth to begin a new 
creation. We do not know if this cosmos 
which we see is the first or the millionth! 
Oh Mars! Sister in the stellar space— 

Thy course far run upon the great abyss— 
Send us thy message! 

What hast thou learned in thy great life— 
What hopes are thine, what doubts removed— 
What dost thou see beyond the veil— 

What meaneth life and death? 


If one holds such extreme views as these, 
the reader is anxious to know his attitude 
toward God and religion. I do not assume 
to contradict any man’s theory of life, and 
do not desire to engraft my own opinions 
upon any mind. I have no theory of ethics, 
and am not sure that I want one. But every 
man must work out his own life; and as he 
thinketh, so is he. 

Now. as I think of it, there are two con- 
siderations which lie at the bottom of this 
whole matter. In the first place, even if my 
strawberry did turn into another species, 
truth and love and mercy have not changed. 
In the second place, I have no reason to 
deny God to-day because I misunderstood 
him yesterday. 

The means and methods of creation are 
not a part of revelation. The Scriptures 
have quite another theme. Only the general 
course and sequence of the creation are out- 
lined; and it is a marvelous thing that the 
most advanced teaching of evolution should 
so fully confirm the sequence of Genesis. 
Man has interjected his own conceptions of 
the means of creation into the Mosaic sym- 
bolism, and has thrown them into his creed; 
and if that creed must now be overthrown, 
the fault is man’s, not God’s. 

The truth is that the rise of the evolution 
speculations marks one of the great epochs 
in the evolution of the race. These specula- 
tions are the expression of a mind which 
can now grasp the entire visible creation, 
which is at last ready to accept evidence for 
its full value, and which is not estopped by 
categories of facts and objects. We rightly 
regard those men the greatest whose minds 
rise above -mere facts to generalizations 
upon them. Most men are slaves to facts, 
The true originality is not the collection of 
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facts, not the piling up of intellectual cord- 
wood, but the discovery of the meaning of 
facts. The same is true of the race. 

Nothing is more apparent to the student 
than the fact that this type of mind is it- 
self an evolution. Evolution teaching is not 
new. It was certainly known to the Greeks. 
But it is only in modern times that the peo- 
ple have been ready to receive it freely. 
Its teachers have always been in advance 
of their age. This type of teaching as ap- 
plied to the individual life was given beau- 
tiful and forcible expression by One who 
said that “the kingdom of heaven is like to 
a grain of mustard seed, which a man took 
and sowed in his field; which, indeed, is the 
least of all seeds; but when it is grown, it is 
the greatest among herbs, and becometh a 
tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof.” 

But where is God, in all this great and 
evolving scheme of creation? I answer that 
he is where he always was. Nothing that 
man can do can make the creation any the 
less true or untrue; and what a man be- 
lieves he saw in a strawberry plant need 
not lessen his faith in a creator any more 
than it shakes his faith in a creation. 
Strictly speaking, evolution does not attempt 
to explain creation, but only the progress of 
the creation. It cannot attempt to explain 
the origin of time, or space or matter or 
force. Whatever its form, it begins where 
Genesis does—‘“ In the beginning, God.” The 
infinite is unknowable; and if one says that 
there is no God he affirms that of which he 
has no evidence. But, on the other hand, we 
arrive at a knowledge of God through in- 
ference and _ revelation, and _ especially 
through religious experience. 

It will afford me much satisfaction to say 
that many of the attempts of the theolog- 
ical apologist to find a place for God in the 
evolution scheme are the merest quibbles. 
He turns the leaves of Darwin or Huxley 
and as often as he finds the word “plan” 
postulates a planner, and if he finds “ de- 
sign” affirms a designer. Now the fact is that 
these words are borrowed from common 


‘language to express ideas for which no tech- 


nical words exist. The naturalist uses the 
word “plan” to designate a type of struc- 
ture, or a marked tendency in any group, 
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and “ design ” to indicate the idea of a prox- 
imate or immediate interference of the-Crea- 
tor. Neither word has reference to purpos- 
iveness. It would be as true to say that 
when a naturalist uses the word “ type” he 
thereby postulates a typesetter ! - 

There is another method of search for God 
in the creation which we should consider, in 
passing. Being no longer able to see the 
special interjection of a divine hand in the 
making of species, there is a desire to find 
him in the variations from which species 
arise. This supposes that variation is defi- 
nite and designed—that plants and animals 
do not vary indiscriminately and in all di- 
rections, but chiefly in a few directions, or 
even in only one, and that this variation is 
along the line of the evolution of the type. 
It is generally true that variation is some- 
what definite, but this is because the environ- 


ments are definite; and since environment is_ 


a directive force in evolution, so variation 
is apt to be in the direction of progress. But 
once remove the environment, or greatly 
modify it, and the organism begins to vary 
in many directions, the rapidity and direc- 
tion of the variation depending upon how 
soon the organism can free itself from ac- 
customed habit. The horticulturist has the 
proof of all this, for once plants are taken 
into new conditions, they run into the most 
various or unusual forms. My strawberry 
did this. 

Driven from this position, these persons 
next fall back upon the origin of life—for life 
certainly must have been specially cre- 
ated. It is true that we do not know whence 
and how it came. Now, to me, it does not 
matter whether life was specially created or 
whether it was first the result, as some 
think, of chemical recompounding. If the 
latter, then I want to know it, and I should 
dearly like to see it making; and I should 
thank God if he allowed me so close a view 
of his methods. 

The gist of the whole matter is that we 
are not to search for God here and there, as 
if we were afraid he would elude us, but we 
must see him everywhere; and we must be 
willing and ready to see nature as it is. The 
external world must be believed. Truth is 
the standard. One may well exclaim with 
Wordsworth: 
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“Great God! I'd rather be 
A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, . 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less for- 
lorn; . 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


A woman who knew my evolution beliefs 
once asked me where heaven is. There 
seemed to her to be no place left for it in the 
cosmos of the evolutionist. This is a type 
of difficulty which perplexes many persons. 
They dwell upon the physical symbolisms of 
faith and creed, as if the things of the spirit 
must be measured by time and space and 
materials. I could only answer that I never 
expect to be able to discover heaven with 
a telescope. Perhaps heaven is much nearer 
than we think. Do we expect to locate a 
scene of which the very plan and elements 
are so far beyond human cognizance that 
they cannot be revealed to us? One has but 
to reflect upon the varied pictures which we 
have of heaven to discern that Scripture 
and experience reveal only the fact of 
heaven, not the vision of it. To the Indian, 
it is the happy hunting ground; to the 
weary, a home of rest; for the wandering 
disciples, a house of many mansions; to 
those living under the Roman influence, an 
eternal city; to the inhabitants of desert- 
bordered Palestine, a scene where waters 
fail not; to John, banished on Patmos, a 
place where there is no move sea. If we have 
only symbols of the other world, how futile 
to ask where elysium is! Enough for us 
to know that it is, not where ! 

To me, the entire evolution scheme is a 
purposive design, and the fact that we have 
only now been able to apprehend this 
scheme is all the more proof that it is di- 
vine. But creation cannot be a true design 
or scheme if special interference in particu- 
lars is necessary to carry it forward. Like- 
wise a scheme which applies to some groups 
and not to all, or in which sports and jumps 
are essential to its progress, is disjunctive 
and discursive, unable to support itself, and 
therefore unworthy a divine hand. The idea 
of special creations and directions is dis- 
proved both by observation and philosophy. 
A powerful reason for ascribing the entire 
creation to an almighty hand is the very 
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fact that it has within itself the power of un- 
folding and developing throughout space and 
time—the fact, indeed, that it is an evolu- 
tion. 

Considered as a methodological question, 
evolution is either true or not true. It can- 
not be half true and be evolution. I see 
purposive design in it because it postulates 
uniformity of force and action. The idea 
of special creation postulates change of pur- 
pose, or at least incompleteness of design. 
It infers capriciousness. Much of the crea- 
tion is meaningless unless we conceive all 
its parts to have organic connection. The 
idea of a creator interfering in his creation, 
and constantly reinforcing’ and mending it, 
is a typically human suggestion, and is un- 
worthy of a creator. If the cosmos is a de- 
sign, it must follow, of course, that there is 
design in its parts; but the design in the 
parts is the unfolding of the law of design, 
not special interference in particulars. To 
my mind, purposelessness in the creation is 
unthinkable. 

To the individual life, the evolution con- 
ception enforces the importance and the 
power of the individual as distinguished 
from the mass. Each organism has its own 
work to do, its own battles to fight, its own 
perplexities to solve; and it can be itself only 
when it is master for itself. Each organism 
is a part in a fabric, but each helps in its own 
way in the general movement toward des- 
tiny; and it cannot escape the burden of its 
own sphere unless it die. When intelligence 
has appeared, the organism rises above its 
circumstances in a measure, and it may 
have a choice of alternatives; but it cannot 
choose to cease to play its part in the prog- 






AT a little arbor party 
Given by Miss Chimpanzee, 

The manners of the hostess 
Were beautiful to see. 
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ress of life. Each person, therefore, is an 
indispensable unit in the continuous and 


continuing plan of the Omnipotent, and the 


incentive to effort is the greater if we know 
that our part makes for the progress of crea- 
tion. AY Uy 

The evolution-conception of the universe, 
therefore, bids us come and stand on a high 
place. It magnifies individual effort, kindles 
the inner light of conscience in distinction 
from mere authority, lessens belief in mere 
wonders, stimulates the reason, and eman- 
cipates the man. It places greater stress 
upon the spirit of the Scriptures than upon 
its letter. It asks us to lay aside prejudice 
and small dogmatisms. It impels us to a 
new and great reverence for that Power 
which has ‘set in motion that stupendous 
enterprise which unfolds itself without a 
break or change of purpose, setting the stars 
in their courses and molding the straw- 
berry into its new environments, losing no 
detail in its mighty swing and running on to 
destiny in ages hence of which we cannot 
yet perceive the shadow. It bids us put 
ourselves in line with the movement of the 
ages, to throw aside all mental reservations 
and oppositions to truth, and to do our little, 
with sympathy and inspiration, to forward 
the creation. 

If we cannot remove the dandelions from 
the lawn, then we’ should love the dande- 
lions and the perplexity vanishes. Where 
once were weeds are now golden coins, bees 
reveling in color, and the spring sunshine 
kissing the blossoms with lips of dew. It 
is so sweet and restful now that we abide in 
peace ! 


Irwaca, N, Y. 


With a tempered blade of Knife-grass 
The bread-fruit first she cut, 
Then gave each guest a helping 


And passed the butter-nut. 
New York City, 
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BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


SquiRE NEWMAN’s was not a happy house- 
hold—how could it be, with a master des- 
potic by nature, subject to ungovernable out- 
breaks of wrath, and so obstinate that noth- 
ing short of an angelic summons could turn 
him ? When his wife died, people whispered 
that the poor lady had “ been through every- 
thing,” the ways of pleasuntness and paths 
of peace being excepted, of course; and a 
few years later he quarreled with his 
only son—quarreled violently over some 
petty question of paternal authority, and 
ordered the boy from home, telling him 
in round terms to go to the devil at his own 
pace. In point of fact, young Emory went 
no further than a neighboring State, where 
he was “understood” to have become a 
prosperous business man; but he inherited 
the family firmness of will, and had never 
been home or exchanged a word with his 
father since. When Catherine, the daugh- 
ter, came back from school soon after, she 


was told peremptorily that she must never 
so much as speak of her brother again—he 
was a rebel, a second Lucifer, a predestined 
son of Belial. Catherine herself was a tall, 


pale, black-eyed girl, extremely _ self-con- 
tained. Some called her handsome, others 
thought her lifeless-looking, all agreed that 
she “favored” her father in features, but 
(at least so the women declared) she was 
proud, cold, and undoubtedly “sly,” because 
a wonderful hand at holding her tongue. 
However that may be, she acquiesced in the 
situation, dismissed the housekeeper, as- 
sumed the reins of domestic government, 
and took to help her a little Irish orphan 
named Bridget. 

For five years she kept the place, and that 
was something. By the haughtiness (call it 
haughtiness) that tinged her demeanor, she 
overawed her father a little; he loved her, 
but with a love in which there was more of 
pride and admiration than tenderness. Her 
position may have had its difficulties, but 
she asked no sympathy, sought no con- 
fidante, and at eighteen showed the discre- 
tion of a woman of twenty-five. The old 
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Squire—he was past seventy, an age which 
as,we advance in years does not seem out- 
side the pale of humanity—had a proper re- 
spect for education—had in fact been a 
schoolmaster himself until he put out one 
of his pupil’s eyes in a fight. As Catherine 
had left school early, he let her buy 
books, and take private lessons in this and 
that, and got her a piano, on which she prac- 
ticed assiduously; indeed, she played the 
church organ until the second tenor took to 
walking home with her, when her father 
bought her off at an increased salary. So 
matters went on, as I say, for five years, 
when It happened in this way: 

The Squire came in one day earlier than 
usual and found Catherine writing a letter 
which she put out of sight in a hurry, with 
a great blush. Now Mr. Squire, perhaps 
naturally, could not endure the idea of his 
daughter’s getting married; the fear of los- 
ing her was the dread of his life; hadn’t he 
proved as much by indulging her, why, 
every way, in the hope of keeping her at 
home ? The notion that she had a secret 
from him, and above all, a sweetheart, enter- 
ing his mind, in an instant had grown to a 
maddening certainty. He demanded the 
paper; she refused; and the more she re- 
fused, the more alarm, like a great wind, 
fanned on his rage. Where was Catherine’s 
self-command, her delicate hauteur, her 
adroitness ? She stood there angry, blush- 
ing, obstinate, clearly deserted by her good 
genius and all the gods. There was only 
one thing to be done, and the Squire ad- 
vanced : 

This was the letter he read: 

“ Home, December 3rd. 
“My Dear OLp Emory: 

“You can’t think how glad I was to find your 
letter when I went to town last market-day. 
It is the chief comfort I have in life to know 
how well you are getting on, and to hear about 
Mary and everything that concerns you. Of 
course I was not surprised that the deal with 
Tompkins turned out a success. In a few years 
there will be some new letter-heads with 
‘Wright and Newman’ across the top, and jubi- 
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late, how proud we shall be then! Everything 
here is as usual, only more so,—and it usually 
is more so! Winter has set in in earnest al- 
ready, and the house is as cold as the grave, 
and a good deal draftier, while in point of 
dullness there is no comparison, at least if Ju- 
liet’s tomb is to be taken as a fair sample. 
Anything in the shape of a man is taboo, unless 
he keeps his hat on and says ‘ Haeow?’ and ‘I 
swaeow!’ like Uncle Si Pettengill. By the 
way, I was over there the other day, and wanted 
to cry when Mrs. P. mumbled out something 
about it’s not seeming any time since my brother 
’d go scootin’ past down the Big Medder on 
his sled soon ’s snow come. You know peo- 
ple scarcely ever speak of you, and when they 
do I am afraid to answer or even look as if I 
cared. Our only excitements are mice in the 
bee-hives, and hens with frozen combs, and such- 
jike romantic episodes. Dr. Woodruff is quite 
feeble this winter, and has a medical nephew 
with him—an energetic young fellow with a 
turn of the chin that looks as if he had a will of 
his own. Father had an attack of lumbago— 
plumbago, as Bridget calls it—last week, but he 
wouldn’t send for him for fear he should make 
love to me between his plasters and poultices. 
You can imagine how his sufferings were visited 
on my devoted head. It is like skating after a 
thaw to get on at all at such times, only that 
it is hot water instead of cold water that you 
are in danger of. I actually envy Bridget some- 
times when she chatters away about her brother 
and what a foine bye he is, and artlessly puts 
on a pink ribbon when the butcher is expected. 
Not that I want a butcher—not at all; and if 
you were bere—” 


The writing broke off. 

If the Squire had taken a dose of quick 
poison, it could not have produced a more 
exciting effect than this letter of Catherine’s. 
Its unaffected girlishness, the references to 
himself, the familiar allusions to Hmory’s 
business, the hint of love-longing, were so 
many barbs that pierced and infuriated him; 
but worse than all of them was the sense 
that he had been hoodwinked, defied, set 
upon in his own household, at once outwit- 
ted and condemned. 

“Oh! so this is the way you obey me!” 
he burst out as soon as he could speak. 
“How long have you been in communication 
with—with— ” he could go no further. 

“All my life,’ answered Catherine in- 
stantly. Her self-command had come back 
from the moment that he laid his hands on 
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her wrists; and yet he had never seen her so 
angry before. She looked like a delicate 
feminine refiection of himself, and only in- 
dignation saved them from mutual fear. 

“Do you mean to say that you’ve lived 
this life of deception for—for five years ?” 

“It wasn’t deception—it was concealment, 
which was forced upon me by a wicked, un- 
natural, ridiculous quarrel,’ retorted the 
girl, with an air of freeing her mind for 
once. 

“You’ve helped him with money, I sup- 
pose ?”” New vistas were opening. 

“Of course—the little that I could. What 
are brothers and sisters for, if not to help 
each other ?” 

“QO-h-h—” began the Squire again, and 
the round-mouthed war seemed to contain 
boundless potentialities,-unexpressed and 
inexpressible anathemas. Catherine could 
only think of a dangerous horse that she had 
once seen cornered in his stall, snorting and 
showing his teeth while red fire played over 
his eyeballs. 

“TI don’t know what brothers and sisters 
are for,” he thundered when he could find 
breath, “and I don’t know what sons and 
daughters are for, except to be a torment to 
them that bore ’em and brought ’em up, but 
I say it’s nursing a viper in your bosom to 
have your own flesh and blood turn against 
you and take part with a wicked—” ‘“ He 
isn’t wicked—nobody thinks so but you,” in- 
terrupted Catherine; but her voice was 
drowned. “I say with a wicked, stiff- 
necked—yes, and doing it on the sly—oh, it’s 
as Scripture says, a wicked, stiff-necked gen- 
eration, and a generation of vipers. But 
you'll come to grief for it. You'll suffer for 
this, mark my words—” The Squire’s fea- 
tures became convulsed—his clenched fists 
swung convulsively: ‘“‘ Mark my words, for 
they’re the last you'll get from me. Yes, by 
heaven, I’ll never speak a word to you 
again.” 

With this final, but unpremeditated, re- 
solve the Squire tied his tongue against 
other and more effective speeches which 
soon rushed to his mind. His daughter stood 
apparently struck as dumb as himself, and 
an equal tumult was raging within. By 
what he called “hints,” her father had 
frightened off two suitors: at that moment 
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she could have found it in her heart to take 
either of them. It was useless to expect 
anything more from him: an iron door had 
shut to. She remembered now something 
that Emory had said in their one interview 
since he left home: “I tell you what, Catty, 
when father starts out to do a thing, it 
would take an angel or the Lord Harry to 
turn him back.” 

Six weeks passed, and no angel, good or 
bad, interfered. A heavy atmosphere of im- 
pending evil, a sense of unconfessed shame, 
had settled.upon Squire Newman’s fine (but 
decayed) buff-and-white, stucco-front man- 
sion. The Squire maintained his vow with 
dogged grimness. He uttered no syllable to 
his daughter—but he kept a savage eye upon 
her. There was no vow against that! 
Catherine, indeed, had recovered her com- 
posure and proud calm; she talked to him 
much as usual, except that she avoided ques- 
tions and did not wait for any response. 
Entreaty and self-justification were equally 
foreign to her; she had never “ condescend- 
ed,” as she would have said, to a caress- 
ing or beseeching look in her life. She 
would have resented the idea that she was 
ever afraid of her father, but in truth she 
was afraid to show him her real self. Mean- 
while, vague rumors got about, though few 
ventured to hint a question to either of those 
two. It was noted, however, that the young 
lady went out more than usual, and even 
took part, with a sort of statuesque awk- 
wardness, in some tableaus at a church en- 
tertainment. 

But such a situation could hardly last. 
The watchfulness and self-repression needed 
were almost too much for an irritable, 
choleric man like the Squire, and Catherine 
fairly feared for his reason, especially when 
he took to holding forth to himself in his 
bedroom at night. Another thing that dis- 
turbed her was a habit that he fell into, of 
using Bridget as a medium of communica- 
tion, blurting out family matters to her 
when she was waiting on table with the 
most glaring impropriety and contempt of 
finesse. This line of action clinched her 
resolution to take some decisive step, and 
she broached the subject characteristically 
one night after tea. 

“ Father,” she said as she took up her 
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needle, “I don’t see, for my part, how we 
can go on living like this. Not to speak of 
the nervous strain, we shall soon be a scan- 
dal to the neighborhood. I suppose it’s of no 
use to argue about what’s past”—it was 
hard to keep up the monolog, her father re- 
garding her fiercely with shut lips—‘“ but it 
seems to me best for me to go away for a 
time. I have been making inquiries, and 
have a position offered me, near Boston, as 
church organist. With my own income ”— 
she had a few thousands in bank—“ I should 
be independent, and enjoy the change. I 
think Bridget could make you comfortable.” 

Complete silence. Catherine’s conscience 
would not let her off yet. 

“T don’t want to go in opposition to your 
wishes. If you object, or feel that I am 
needed at home, let me know, and I will stay 
here and do my best.” She pushed paper 
and pencil a little nearer him as she spoke. 

A whole hour of deathly silence followed 
this speech—the Squire motionless, glaring 
straight before him, Catherine stitching on 
bravely and refusing to yield to that feeling 
of cold apprehension under whose influence 
many women pass a large part of their lives. 
Finally the old man crossed the room, his 
dreadful heelless carpet-slippers flapping at 
every step—(I have omitted to mention the 
Squire’s distressing personal peculiarities, as 
that he would wear those slippers, and a 
tattered brick-colored dressing-gown that 
wound itself about his legs, and smoke old 
ill-smelling pipes which he laid down, hot, 
wherever it happened)—as I say, he crossed 
the room and roared “ Bridget!” flinging 
open the kitchen door. Bridget appeared on 
the threshold, looking scared, and wiping her 
arms. 

“ Bridget, your mistress here has a plan 
for leaving home for the winter, if not for 
good. If she carries it out, as I expect she 
will, I shall bring you a new mistress inside 
of a fortnight—a smart, handsome woman, 
who’ll take good care of my property after 
I’m dead and buried. Do you understand ? 
That’s all then. Go back to your work.” 

This threat-for it was a threat—flung at 
Catherine through an Irish servant-girl, in 
defiance of all decency, brought the blood to 
her face like an insulting blow. She never 
doubted for a minute that her father would 
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earry it out. He was a fine, straight man 
still, whose Roman features had borne the 
plow of Time well. His masterful man- 
ners attracted women; his property alone 
would be a sufficient magnet. In fact, she 
could easily have guessed the name of the 
“smart, handsome” widow who was to say, 
“Yes and thank you kindly.” Very well! 
Perhaps it would be the best thing that the 
old Squire could do. Perhaps he would en- 
joy life better with a new wife. As to her 
staying there in the craven hope of inherit- 
ing his money, and with an alternative like 
that hanging over her head, thank heaven 
she was free of any such hateful necessity. 
He, too, found the situation unbearable; he 
wanted her to go: he was glad to be rid of 
her. Under the energizing effect of this 
thought, she went straight to her desk and 
wrote a letter of acceptance to the church 
committee, which she laid, unsealed, on the 
table, and then quitted the room. 


BRIDGET opened her eyes as the clock 
struck five and looked across at the frost- 
starred square of the one window. There 
was an indefinable, pervasive feeling of cold 
in the air, and she hid her nose for a moment 
in the blue-and-white comforter, and wished 
that she was a lady like Miss Catherine, and 
needn’t get up till the fires were made. 

As soon as she thought of Miss Catherine 
she remembered the quarrel, and a vague 
sense of catastrophe, the more terrible be- 
cause so shadowy, settled over her brain, 
and even made her young limbs twitch like 
an actual incubus. This was the butcher’s 
day, too, and the master was sure to say no 
if he asked her to go to the dance with him. 
Altogether, it was a relief to get up, al- 
though the room was frightfully cold: the 
pitcher, which she had set close to the stove 
pipe, was frozen hard, and long before she 
was dressed her poor little hands were so 
stiff that it was next to impossible to coax 
buttons through their buttonholes. The old 
man meanwhile was stirring below, and 
presently opened the door at the foot of the 
stairs and called “ Bridget!” in a peremptory 
voice, to which she responded “ Yes, sir,” 
with frightened alacrity. She had always 
been afraid of the master, and yet she loved 
him—loved him much better than she did 
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Miss Catherine, het simple creed being that 
as it was the nature of men to want their 
own way, it must be the proper nature of 
women to let them have it. 

Downstairs, matters were even worse. It 
seemed as if the moral chill of the house had 
been transferred to its material atmosphere, 
and become a potent, cruel force. Every- 
thing in the pantry was frozen—the pans 
of milk, the eggs, the bread, a plate of 
apples, and even the bottle of bluing, which 
had blown out its cork and boiled over in an 
icy cascade. The kitchen latch, and the 
nails in the doors, were furred with white 
frost; the pump was frozen; the milk came 
in with great flakes of white ice around 
Breakfast was no 
sooner over than the Squire disappeared in 
the library and Catherine upstairs, leaving 
Bridget alone in the kitchen, which it was 
impossible to keep warm, altho she did her 
best with a roaring wood fire. The fore- 
noon dragged in spite of the butcher’s call, 
prolonged by hot tea and a whispered ex- 
change of confidences. At dinner, while 
she was changing the plates, Miss Cather- 
ine said to her father in her usual high, clear 
tones: “I should like the horse this after- 
noon. I want to go to the post office; I have 
a letter to mail.” 

“Oh, Miss Catherine, you won't go driving 
the day!” protested Bridget anxiously. 
“Why, it’s terrible out—the cold shtrikes to 
the very heart of ye. - Sure, if the baste him- 
self could take thought, he’d ax you to wait 
till it’s modtherated.” 

“T have a letter to mail,” repeated Cather- 
ine, looking straight at her father. 

“The wind doesn’t blow any,” observed 
that warrior, doughtily, to Bridget; and 
after dinner he harnessed the horse. 


AT FIVE O’CLOCK a man drove hastily into 
the yard. His mustache was bristling with 
frost, which gave him a strange, fierce look, 
and when the horse stopped, his black lips, 
too, were feathered with frost. Horse and 
sleigh were Squire Newman’s; and lying 
against the seat, wrapped in an old blanket, 
was something else of the Squire’s—his 
daughter. Bridget gave a scream as she 
heard the bells and loud whoa! and looking 
out into the weird, whitish dusk, saw ’Lonzo 
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Trumbull lifting down—what was it he had 
in his arms? Her scream brought the 
Squire, who for half an hour had been pac- 
ing the rooms like a caged animal. As the 
door swung open the first to glide in was the 
deadly cold, silent, stealthy and inexorable. 

At the end of the kitchen, beyond the 
feeble radius of the stove, stood an old, 
shawl-covered lounge; on that Alonzo laid 
his burden. Death, even when it approaches 
as softly as sleep, often alters the features 
mysteriously, and Catherine lying there 
looked less like herself than like a marble 
or alabaster image that had never known 
suffering. 

“Quick, now, get off her things,” said 
Alonzo—he was a man who under kinder 
conditions would have been the healer of a 
whole countryside. ‘“ She’s frozen bad, but 
maybe she’ll come to. I found her about a 
mile down the road—the horse had run into 
the fence and got stuck in a drift.” 
wound the blanket as he spoke, drew off coat 
and gloves, called for a pan of snow, and 
cut open her sleeves and turned them back 
from her arms. 

“Oh! My child!” cried the Squire in a 
terrible voice, which those who heard it 
never forgot. 

“That foot looks bad. I’m afraid there’ll 
be blood-vessels burst, when it begins to 
swell up. If you can rub her, I'll go for the 
doctor, said Alonzo.” 

“Why don’t you go then instead of stand- 


ing there like a fool ?”’ thundered the Squire, - 


springing forward, and trying to set his 
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daughter in an upright position in a sort of 
frenzy. 

“Give her some whisky and water if she 
starts to come to,” said ’Lonzo over his 
shoulder as he went out. He instinctively 
ignored the Squire, seeing that he was as a 
man out of his mind. 

Suddenly, as they were rubbing Cather- 
ine, a spasm ran over her—she opened her 
eyes, shrank back, burst into a ringing 
scream. 

“Don’t touch me! Don’t—don’t touch 
me!” she cried. The blood was beginning 
to flow again. Her flesh was like a shirt of 
Nessus. She had never known pain before. 

“Catherine, my daughtie, my darling, I 
must—it’s the only way,” said the Squire, 
still chafing her half-thawed hands with his 
half-frozen ones, while the tears poured in a 
cataract over his cheeks, as they were pour- 
ing down Bridget’s. 

“Oh, Father,” screamed Catherine again, 
convulsively freeing her arms and flinging 
them round his neck, hiding her face against 
him: “ Oh, you don’t know how dreadful it 
is! Do hold me! Oh, how can I bear it ?” 

Tighter and tighter grew the embraces un- 
til time itself for a moment ceased to exist. 

It is seldom that the Angel of Death enters 
a house, and is seen of its inmates and lays 
his cold grasp on a man or a woman there, 
or singles out a little child and stoops 
toward it, and yet departs empty. This is 
what happened that night at Squire New- 
man’s: and the departing angel left a bless- 
ing behind. 


Repp1nG, Conn, 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY. 


BY SOPHIA 


WHEN nine hundred works of painting in 
oil and in water color, of sculpture and of 
engraving, none of them without value, some 
of them of transcendent importance, are to 
be reviewed in numbered words, the irresist- 
ible of interest meets the immovable of 
space, and the only possible course is to 
throw aside the catalog and to give those 
personal impressions which have scored 
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deepest in a day of intense pleasure. Qual- 
ity rather than date counts at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, and the intelligent manage- 
ment stretches out long arms and lays hold 
of a Whistler hiding its pervasive ivory 
tones in a Detroit collection; of Mr. La 
Farge’s “‘ Goddess of Contemplation,” which 
formed part of his Paris exhibit; of a “ Hay 
Cock,” by M. Monet, and of the wonderful 
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“Supper at Emmaus,” by M. Dagnan-Bou- 
veret, recently presented to the Museum at 
Pittsburg by Mr. and Mrs. Frick in memory 
of a daughter, a painting whose renown has 
gone out from the Salon through all the 
world. A fund such as enables the Academy 
to borrow this picture, insuring it the while 
at $30,000, would be a boon to New York 
centers of exhibition. It is, as we have read, 
very, very beautiful and original. The small 
table is spread on a veranda, and Christ sits 
against a sky and distance of dazzling light 
which makes his aureole, heavy Titian hair 
falling on either shoulder. The miracle is 
done, the bread is in either hand; astonished, 
yearning love moves both peasant friends, 
and the standing maid who serves gazes with 
startled eyes. Two pillars frame this group 
against the sky, but a curtain shuts in a part 
of the veranda, shadowing a votive group at 
the right which expresses three attitudes of 
mind of our own times. Nearest of the three 
figures is a boy who receives the miracle as 
a child; behind him kneels a woman with un- 
questioning faith in her pure face; and the 
man who stands back against the curtain 
expresses in his attitude a reverent agnos- 
ticism. This picture. is in contrast with other 
religious pictures, as the Tissot water colors, 
in being first of all a beautiful picture aside 
from its subject and quite independent of 
archeology; charming in balance, composi- 
tion, harmony of color, color quality and at- 
mosphere. 

As reverent in intention and noble in as- 
piration is a beautiful large ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child,” by Mr. Elliot Daingerfield, described 
in these columns when it was shown private- 
ly in New York, “ The Annunciation,” by Mr. 
H. O. Tanner (son of Bishop Tanner of the 


African Methodist Church), presents a new. 


conception of the Virgin, older than we have 
known, already a sufferer from the intensity 
of her sympathies and vivid imagination. 
We cannot see the form which she sees as 
she shrinks into the angle of her couch: to 
us it is but a pouring down of light against 
the wall. Mr. Tanner’s other contributions 
are “The Jews’ Wailing Place” at Jerusa- 
lem and a “Lion” suggesting the English 
Swan; a pervading sadness hangs about 
them all. 

A square decorative panel by Mr. Elihu 
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Vedder centers about a single seated figure 
toying with serpents, whose swaying lines 
fill the canvas with weird rhythm. Beside 
these, “The Vision at the Well of the Mar- 
tyrs,” by Mr. Geo. H. Boughton, is a work 
of only half-convinced imagination. Better 
the idyllic spirit of Mr. Arthur B. Davies’s 
“At the Source,” which doubly expresses 
the dawning self-consciousness of girlhood 
by a nude figure gazing at her reflection in a 
spring and a young girl with her mirror, 
while Venus’s doves flit over both. Mother- 
hood is the theme of canvases by Mr. Bur- 
roughs, Mr. H. B. Fuller and Mr. Twacht- 
man, who treat it in widely divergent ways. 
After a man attains power of expression, 
what a pity if he has no great theme to dis- 
cuss ! Why should he pu. out from privacy 
a scene “ At Twilight,” with equivocal ges- 
ture, as Mr. Herter has done? Or women 
posed for “arrangements” and painted as 
still life, as Mr. Alexander has done? Call 
it still life, as in that corner group with the 
blue bowl, and it is unsurpassed. Better the 
prize-fighting picture by Mr. Eakins, where 
the athlete lifts a right hand to the clapping 
amphitheatre as he passes off the sands fol- 
lowed by his spongers. Mr. Eakins has 
treated this theme in a truly classical spirit. 

A wonderful array of portraiture is led by 
that happy likeness of two very tall young 
married people by Mr. Sargent, shown in 
“The American Artists” last spring. Miss 
Beaux seconds it by seated portraits of two 
older people much in Mr. Sargent’s vein, 
and by dancing “ Dorothea and Francesca; ” 
but she touches the hight of characteriza- 
tion, skill and decorative intent in the por- 
trait of a plain, prim, elderly lady in black 
upon a green-covered sofa. She naught ex- 
tenuates of the face, but sets everything 
down, and carries it all off triumphantly by 
her management of the auxiliary lights; by 
the points that turn out of the cap and in of 
the jabot, and out of the first and fourth fin- 
gers extended, and leaves us a residuary 
impression of refinement and character. Mr. 
Wilton Lockwood’s handling invests his 
three standing portraits with poetry or 
strength, and Mr. Philip Hale has put down 
Cap’n Peter Turner to the life, tho he does 
not seem to individualize his father, Rev. E. 
E. Hale, as he would if he knew him less 
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well. Mr. J. McLure Hamilton sends three 
sketchy little portraits from London—one of 
M. Rochefort, with long white hair on end 
and one round wide-open wicked eye catch- 
ing the light, and one of M. Raffaelli, with 
all the rugged artist taken out of him, play- 
ing with a brush and palette. The large 
canvas full of rich accessories in which Mr. 
Humphreys Johnson has placed Mile. Sarah 
Bernhardt in her male attire in ‘ Loren- 
zacchio” dwarfs her hight, but the face is 
very like. Mr. Vonnoh’s “ Little Louise” is 
a fine, sturdy child’s portrait, Mr. Tack and 
Mr. Lambert understand their boys, Mr. An- 
derson out-co.ors Besnard in his ‘‘ Girl with 
Fruit,” and the solid workmanlike little por- 
traits by Mr. and Mrs. Cox are standards 
of simple candor. 

Mr. BE. C. Tarbell makes a strong decora- 
tive showing in three canvases, one of 
which, a standing figure against ‘“ The 
Golden Screen,” holds the honorable place 
in the “salle d’honneur,’ Mr. Benson’s 


“Children in the Woods” has admirable ~ 


passages, and the flesh tones of Mr. de 
Camp’s nude are lovely in tinge and transi- 
tion. 

Time fails to speak of landscape, in which 
our countrymen excel; of the dignified day 
of Mr. Tryon and the evening star by Mr. 
Ben Foster, the yellowing snow of Mr. Scho- 
field and Mr. Young, of the knowledge and 
breadth expressed in Mr. Birge Harrison’s 
many canvases, of Mr. Dessar’s ‘“ Sheep 
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Park at Night,” of Mr. Childe Hassam’s 
“Pont Royal,” of Miss Huntington’s and 
Miss Elizabeth Curtis’s verdure-crowned 
hills, of Mr. Taber Sears’s “ Sunlight on the 
Quai,” of Mr. Lavery’s garden and portrait 
of himself and little girl, of Mr. C. C. Coop- 
er’s solid “ Amsterdam ”’—painted to live— 
of Mr. Chase’s beautiful ‘“ Shinnecock Downs 
in Frost,” and of many more solid, capable 
canvases. 

Sculpture, rising daily in worth and dig- 
nity, is nobly conceived in Mr. Paul Bart- 
lett’s ‘“ Michel Angelo” and ‘“ Columbus,” 
from the Congressional Library. An exhibi- 
tion of the work of the late Olin L. Warner 
includes the doors for the Library. The 
“Age of Bronze,” by the great French 
sculptor, M. Rodin, shows a point of 
comparison with the school of  sculp- 
ture from which ours derives, and his influ- 
ence is seen in a beautiful bronze by Mr. 
Grafly. Two nude figures, an old man and 
a beautiful youth, press on, the winged zodi- 
ac behind them. Each holds a distaff, but 
the old man has lost his spindle, and bows 
as he gropes for it. The beauty of youth 
and of age have been rarely so contrasted, 
tho the youth is finished and the old man is 
suggested only in many parts, as the hands 
and feet. This work of most refined thought 
and technique seems to place the young 
teacher of the Academy in the very first 
rank of American sculpture. 


New York City. 


‘ OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


THE usual Congressional and other callers 
at the White House were surprised last 
Monday morning when they reached Sec- 
retary Porter’s office to learn that the Pres- 
ident had gone down the river for a day’s 
outing. If there were disappointed faces I 
did not hear of any one who grudged the 
President of the United States this slight 
relief from the pressure of public cares. 
None but those who are very close to the 
President in official life, and especially his 
secretaries, can form any adequate idea of 
the tremendous pressure that is brought to 


bear upon him. It is almost two years since 
he was inducted into office. These have 
been years of immense responsibility and 
great anxiety. And then there is the con- 
stant round of daily duty, the innumerable 
callers, but few of whom are turned away, 
and the state dinners and public receptions. 
There is the difficulty of arbitrating in party 
quarrels, weighing the claims of applicants 
for public office, keeping in touch with the 
movements of public opinion and helping to 
shape and guide the policy of a great nation. 
Only a man of the greatest physical vigor 
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could hope to go through all this without 
feeling the need of an occasional outing. 
The President was so tired on Monday that 
he slept most of the way down the river. 
It would be well if Mr. McKinley religiously 
took a day every week for simple physical 
rest and recreation. One Sunday may be 
enough for most of us, but the President 
heeds two. There is no one of our seventy- 
five millions of people who is doing more 
work. When I saw him this afternoon he 
seemed to be somewhat tired. But to-night 
is the Army and Navy reception, and the 
President must stand up for two hours and 
receive, and smile kindly and shake the 
hand of every one who comes along. But I 
doubt if any one of his guests will suspect 
that he is tired, for that cheerful, genial 
smile covers up every trace of fatigue. One 
of the ladies of the Cabinet, whose name I 
will not mention, for I must not betray state 
secrets, said that one of the hardest things 
about standing up and receiving for two 
hours with the President and Mrs. McKinley 
at a great White House reception was the 
difficulty of looking pleasant so long. ‘To 
those who know her, it seems the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for her. to. smile and 
to be gracious, but she declares it would 
be a great relief to the muscles of her face 
if she could look cross for a while. 

The strain, too, on Cabinet officers is 
something like a thousand pounds to the 
square inch. But among all the members 
in the Cabinet I doubt if any one takes his 
work easier than Secretary Long. He has 
happily passed now the time of greatest 
strain and anxiety, and the amount of rou- 
tine and official work is much reduced. One 
reason the Secretary enjoys good health is 
found in the regularity of his habits. Every 
day after leaving the Department he spends 
an hour in walking and sometimes longer. 
He attends, of course, state dinners and 
Presidential receptions, but declines nearly 
all other invitations, and goes to bed fre- 
quently as early as half-past nine or ten 
o’clock. Secretary Gage I suspect yields a 
little more to social importunity, for I met 
him the other night at a dinner party given 
to Governor Brady, of Alaska, by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Stanley-Brown, at their charming 
home on Massachusetts avenue. For two 
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hours, at least, I know that the Secretary of 
the Treasury did not think of bonds or 
greenbacks, imports or exports. On the con- 
trary, for the most of that time we were all 
transported to Alaska in company with Gov- 
ernor Brady and with Lieutenant Jarvis, of 
the “Bear” Relief Expedition, and other 
gentlemen who had summered and wintered 
in that far-away country. ss: 

Lieutenant Jarvis is not posing as a hero, 
but he is one just the same. I was glad that 
the President in a special message to Con- 
gress last week retold the story of his suc- 
cess and asked Congress for appropriate rec- 
ognition. Lieutenant Jarvis, with his asso- 
ciates, Second Lieutenant Bertholf and Dr. 
Samuel J. Call, were volunteers in one of the 
most perilous expeditions in the extreme 
Northwest, an expedition conducted purely 
for humanitarian purposes. While the grand 
victories of Dewey and Sampson and Schley 
have become immortalized in our history, 
this heroic expedition to fight another foe 
has not received the attention it deserves. 
The revenue service is not regarded as fur- 
nishing a field for heroism. It comes under 
the Treasury instead of under the Navy De- 
partment, and thus lacks all the prestige of 
the naval tradition. Tax gathering, whether 
cn sea or land, is not considered a heroic 
occupation. But in boldness, determination 
and sustained courage this relief expedition 
to succor the Arctic whaling fleet at Point 
Barrow, two thousand miles from Van- 
couver, deserves to be ranked with the most 
heroic achievements of the past year. The 
President asks that the thanks of Congress 
be extended to the heroes and to Captain 
Tuttle and his men of the revenue cutter 
service; that gold medals be awarded to 
Lieutenants Jarvis, Bertholf and Dr. Call, 
and that the sum of $2,500 be appropriated 
in bestowing rewards upon Mr. Lott, of the 
American Missionary Association, and the 
native herders, who rendered material aid 
to the relief expedition. 

How enthusiastic these Alaskan residents 
and travelers are, especially when they come 
to speak of the climate! At Sitka last win- 
ter, situated as it is on one of the islands 
far down to the southeast of the district, 
the thermometer did not go as low as it does 
here in Washington; and the enthusiasts de- 
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clare that away up in the north 54 degrees 
below zero is not so trying as 10 below at 
Chicago. I met one of these brawny Alas- 
kans yesterday morning. “ Well,” he said, 
“TI would not like to live in this climate. 
Last night you had a deluge of rain with 
thunder and lightning, a regular summer 
shower, and this morning the thermometer 
is several degrees below freezing.” I should 
not wonder if Alaska soon developed a great 
reputation as a health resort. “It is impos- 
sibe up there,” they say, “to take cold.” 
Weak people become strong and robust, gain 
in flesh and accomplish marvelous feats of 
endurance. Mrs. Stanley-Brown, or Molly 
Garfield, as her friends used to call her, went 
last summer with her husband to Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands. She returns just 
as enthusiastic as the rest. 

It is not polite to speak of one’s hosts be- 
hind their backs, but there is no secret about 
the fact that Mr. and Mrs. J. Stanley-Brown 
are among the most popular of the social 
leaders of Washington, especially in circles 
which represent the literary life of the Cap- 
ital. Mr. Stanley-Brown is now secretary 
of a literary society, which for twenty-five 
years has exerted a quiet influence in focal- 
izing the literary spirit of this city. In sum- 
mer he betakes himself to Alaska, in whose 
commercial development he has been inter- 
ested for some years: but in winter their 
cozy home in Washington is a center for ad- 
miring friends. 

Yesterday we had in the House a battle of 
giants. Representative Johnson, of Indiana, 
tho known as a Republican, is a decided In- 
dependent when it comes to uttering his 
convictions. Some weeks before the Ha- 
waiian question came up in the House last 
spring he took time by the forelock by de- 
livering a speech full of direful prophecy 
which attracted much attention. Yesterday 
in a similar vein he spoke against the rati- 
fication of the treaty with Spain and the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines. Mr. Johnson is 
a speaker of gieat intensity and force. He 
speaks so rapidly that he does not stop even 
to fully articulate his words. He indulges 
in no graces of rhetoric, no happy turns of 
expression, no adornment for its own sake, 
and his voice never modulates into a less 
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strenuous key. He fiever hesitates for a 
words It is a tremendous task for the re- 
porters to follow him, and only the best ex- 
perts, such as we have on our Congressional 
corps, can take down his utterances. Tho 
voluble he is not weak and wordy. His 
sentences do not roll out like thunder; they 
flash like lightning and they are sure to 
strike somewhere. While he was speaking 
yesterday the Democrats came over to the 
Republican side of the chamber and loudly 
applauded his bitter arraignment of the ad- 
ministration. 

Some one was needed to answer him and 
the Republicans put forth the finest orator 
in the House, Dolliver, of Iowa. The two 
men differ greatly in their personality. Mr. 
Johnson’s face is as sharp as an axe, he is 
thin and nervous and his speeches sound a 
good deal like the man. Mr. Dolliver, on 
the other hand, is entirely free from angu- 
larity in body or mind, and his speeches 
are masterpieces of oratory. The brilliancy 
of his imagination, his abundant humor, his 
effective wit, his great power of expression, 
captivate his hearers. He is seen at his best 
not in a rough and tumble debate, but when 
he has full-time to present his theme -with- 
out interruption; then he commands his au- 
dience with a spell which few can exert. 

The debate was based upon the bill for the 
organization of the army, and in order to 
give ample time for its discussion we have 
held three night sessions this week. An ef- 
fective and beautiful speech the day before 
yesterday was that of Mr. Lanham, of 
Texas. He is a native of South Carolina, 
and entered the Confederate army when a 
boy. In 1866, when twenty years of age, he 
traveled across country to Texas in an emi- 
grant train, settled there and has six times 
been elected to Congress. It was a fervent 
and poetic tribute which this Confederate 
soldier paid to the flag, and when he got 
through not a few Republicans joined their 
congratulations to those of Democratic 
members. One of his Georgia friends said 
to him: “ Lanham, one of the best things 
about your speech is that there was not a 
bitter word in it. It was as sweet as it was 
earnest and beautiful.” 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
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A PERSONAL HISTORY OF TIIE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION.* 

BEYOND any study of the American Revo- 
lution yet written, this opening volume of Sir 
George ‘Trevelyan’s history traces that mo- 
mentous conflict back to its root in the ani- 
mosities, prejudices, interests and general per- 
sonal responsibility of a comparatively small 
circle of influential men in the British Gov- 
ernment. It is this aspect of the history we 
have in mind when we speak of it as a per- 
sonal history of the American Revolution. 

Some great wars, perhaps for the honor 
of mankind we should say most great wars, 
have their origin in causes which lie deep in 
the nature of the case, and are the out- 
growth of differences in the habits, customs, 
interests or physical conditions of the people. 
The point in Sir George Trevelyan’s history 
is that no such rooted differences lay behind 
the American Revolution, that it had no 
such causes as were incapable of rational 
adjustment, and that what differences there 
were arose in the incompetence, arrogance 
and blundering insensibility of English offi- 
cials, and at any time down to Bunker Hill 
and the evacuation of Boston might have 
been settled without the rupture of relations 
with the Crown, by the conversion of the 
King, Parliament and Government to a ra- 
tional view of the situation. 

This is substantially the American view of 
the subject. The more radical opinion, that 
the colonies were ripe for independence and 
that no other solution of the problem was 
possible, had but a slender support at the 
time. Samuel Adams, John Adams, Frank- 
lin, Patrick Henry, Washington, to say noth- 
ing of more cautious spirits such as John 
Dickinson, agreed in affirming that the col- 
onists were loyal to the Crown, proud of their 
allegiance, united in it, that the local and 
physical interests of the two countries did 
not draw them apart, and that nothing in 





*The American Revolution. Part I —1766-1776. By 
the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelvan, Bart., 
author of * The Life and vp Aare of Lord Macaulay ”’ 
and “The Early History of Charles James Fox” 
Longmans, Green and Co. 8vo, pp. 434. 


the world brought on the rupture but the 
personal blindness, incompetenee and preju- 
dice of the King and his Government. 

Our writers in presenting their case have 
generally held themselves under a certain 
restraint, as if they did not care to insist too 
much on the exact terms of so old a quarrel, 
and as if they were, after all, a good deal un- 
der the influence of the more dignified view 
which nas prevailed in recent times, that the 
rupture was the inevitable assertion by a 
boy who had become a man of his rights as 
against the family discipline which could no 
longer bind him. 

Sir George Trevelyan’s book is a reversion, 
and that by an English writer, to the older 
view. He commits himself, however, to no 
unpatriotic attack on his own country. Like 
Lord Macaulay, who made his fame by com- 
ing forward as the strong advocate of the 
better tho submerged half of a Great Britain 
which had not been heard in its literature, 
he represents:a large, and perhaps the larger, 
class, who had no heart for the proceedings 
of the King and his Government, and who, 
in the large, may have suffered by them 
even more than the colonists for whose “ dis- 
tress” they were specially contrived. It is 
as the representative of this class that he 
writes. Sharp as his pen is in following the 
sinners, he does not fail to remind his read- 
ers that (p. 58) 

“of simplicity and frugality, of manliness and 
independence, of religious conviction and sense 
of duty, there was abundance in our island, if 
they had known where to seek it,” 

and that they were destined to come forth 
and redeem the England which was then 
brought so low by its unworthy rulers. ‘The 
great representatives of this submerged op- 
position were Chatham, Burke and Charles 
James Fox. Sir George requires no better 
vindication as an Englishman than to fall 
back on the letters, speeches and open dec- 
larations of this brilliant triumvirate, and 
ask what Great Britain had in the last cen- 
tury to compare with these three, and follow 
up that question with the yet more pertinent 
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inquiry whether Lord Chatham had not won 
for England, on the Heights of Abraham 
and in the expulsion of the French, glory 
and greatness enough to offset any humilia- 
tions she might suffer in doing simple justice 
to America? 

This is what the volume before us is in- 
tended to do. It presents’ the history in 
its personal relations to the great men in 
both countries who directed their public af- 
fairs. 

Those who have read the author’s “ Early 
History of Charles James Fox,” and who 
recall Fox’s determined and splendid resist- 
ance to the measures of the Crown in the 
war, will recognize the fine introduction he 
had given himself to the present work and 
how natural it was that he should go on to 
carry forward a Life which he already knew 
so well to its loftiest pitch and show how 
great Fox was in his resistance to those un- 
English measures which cost the Crown the 
best part of its colonial possessions. 

The volume before us opens with a por- 
trayal of the public men of the time. It dif- 
-ers from Thackeray’s Georges only by the 
difference which lies between satire and the 
grave, moral sobriety of serious history. This 
bringing of the matter home and presenting 
it as the misery chargeable on the personal 
agency and craft of bad servants of the 
State is the grand feature which distin- 
guishes this from every other work on the 
subject. 


First of all we have portraits of the men 


who stood around the King and revelations ° 


of the lives they led. We read, for example 
(p. 44): 


‘“ But in order to comprehend a policy which 
lay so far outside the known and ordinary 
limits of human infatuation, it must never be 
forgotten that there was a deeper and more im- 
passable guif than the Atlantic between the 
colonists and their rulers. If cabinet ministers 
at home had known the Americans better, they 
would only have loved them less. The higher 
up in the peerage an Englishman stood, and 
the nearer to influence and power, the more un- 
likely it was that he would be in sympathy with 
his brother across the seas. These folk 
were the product of their age, which, in its 
worst aspect, resembled nothing that England 
has seen before or since. The stern heroes who 
waged the great civic contest of the seventeenth 
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century, and who drew their strength from the 
highest of all sources, had been succeeded by a 
race who in private very generally lived for en- 
joyment, and in Parliament fought for their own 
hand. The fiber of our public men had long 
been growing dangerously lax, and at length 
temptation came in invisible force. The sud- 
den wealth which poured into England after 
Chatham had secured her predominance in both 
hemispheres brought in its train a flood of ex- 
travagance and corruption, and occasioned 
grave misgivings to those who were proud of her 
good name and who understood her real inter- 
ests. There was now, however, in store for 
our country a severe and searching lesson, the 
direct consequence of her faults, and propor- 
tioned to their magnitude, but by which as a 
nation she was capable of profiting. She es- 
caped the fate of other world-wide empires by 
the noble spirit in which she accepted the teach- 
ing of disaster. From the later years of the 
American war onward there set in a steady and 
genuine reformation in personal and political 
morals which carried her safe, strong and pure 
through the supreme ordeal of the wrestle with 
Napoleon.” ‘ 

All this portrayal is supported by proofs 
from the personal diaries and letters of the 
great men of the day, and gives a mournful- 
certainty to the kind of treatment the col- 
onies had to expect. In strong contrast to 
all this, Sir George introduces his readers 
to the American leaders and their lives and 
homes.. These are chapters fit to stir the 
hearts of Americans with no ordinary sensa- 
tions. They are written in a level of such 
high and noble appreciation, with such exact 
knowledge of the subject and with so much 
of the simple grandeur of Puritanism in 
them, as to make us ask whether we may 
hope to be worthy of our descent. 

Such, then, are the men who in these pages 
are pitted against each other. England was 
not composed wholly of conscienceless gam- 
blers, drunkards and rakes. There was a 
better life in England, or it would have gone 
down long ago in the awful shock of war 
and tempest which swept over Europe. Fox 
represented this better opinion, and tho he 
did not triumph directly, in the end at which 
he aimed, it may encourage some of us who 
take hard the slow rate of betterment to 
which all reform is doomed in this world to 
note that every word he spoke came true, 
and that not one prediction of his, or his 
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friends, which moved on the line of faith in 
the moral order of the world, or the final tri- 
umph of right and righteousness in some 
way ‘and by some route, failed. The history 
would be naught but for its scientific fidelity 
to fact. But the author has carried out his 
fidelity to fact into wider relations of life 
and up to higher planes, where they deal 
with the ultimate realities of moral life and 
character in a way and with a certain gran- 
deur of tone, of which we do not have so 
many examples that we can afford to let this 
pass without some distinct recognition. 

The present volume ends with the evacua- 
tion of Boston, June, 1776. The lines on 
which the war was to be carried on and the 
American resistance developed were by this 
time distinctly laid down, and the ultimate 
issue of the struggle is plainly seen. Noth- 
ing could be more finely done than Sir 
George Trevelyan’s development of the 
forces engaged, and especially of the self- 
reliant, sturdy, but high-minded and con- 
scientious individualism which made the 
Americans right, in the first place, and un- 
conquerable in the next. His sketches of 
John Adams, Franklin, General Putnam and 
‘of Washington add something new and 
which we could not afford vo miss in the 
great mass of portraiture already in exist- 
ence, while as to the colonial life, homes and 
training of New England, few among our 
living writers know it as well and none 
know it better. As an example of these ad- 
mirable passages we quote only one. It will 
show that the “‘ Daisy Miller” type of Amer- 
ican girl antedates the Revolution and was 
the recognized product of our Puritan social 
life (p. 98): 

“De Ségur, in particular, astonished and 
charmed his hearers by his description of a com- 
munity where what passed as gallantry in Paris 
was called by a very plain name indeed; where 
women of station rode, drove and walked unat- 
tended both in town and country; where girls 
of sixteen trusted themselves to the escort of a 
guest who yesterday had been a stranger, and 
talked to him as frankly and as fast as if he 
had been a cousin or brother. . . . He 
clearly foresaw that the question whether the 
South and North were to part company would 
one day arise in a formidable shape. He fore- 
told that wealth would bring luxury, and lux- 
ury corruption. But with regard to that pri- 
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vate morality which, of all he found in America, 
he approved the most, he did not venture on a 
specific prophecy. ‘I shall be told,’ he wrote, 
‘that America will not always preserve these 
simple virtues and these pure manners; but if 
she preserves them only for a century, that at 
any rate will be a century gained.’ ” 

We most earnestly hope that the recogni- 
tion extended to this volume will encourage 
the author to carry forward his work in a 
second, as he intimates he may. 





WitH KITCHENER TO KuHartuM. By G. W. 
Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 

Mr. Steevens is a well practiced hand in books 
of this nature, as may be seen by his “ Egypt in 
1898,” ‘“‘ With the Conquering. Turk,” and his 
very clever sketch of American life, ‘‘ The Land 
of the Dollar.” The present volume, after ex- 
plaining what he was about and what the situa- 
tion was, takes the reader into a graphic and 
very chatty account of General Kitchener’s cam- 
paign to Khartum, with a full description of the 
force, its composition, the soldiers who composed 
it, and the officers who led it. Mr. Steevens’s 
style of writing is journalistic rather than 
classic and has both the merits and demerits of 
that style of composition. It is, however, full 
of nerve and vigor and almost dramatic in its 
vivid force. His portrait of General Kitchener 
in the sixth chapter, on “ The Sirdar,” is splen- 
didly done. So are the portraits of all the other 
commanders, particularly General Hunter. The 
moves on Khartum and the final action which 
broke the power of thé Mahdists are examples 
of military description of which any writer 
might be proud. Incidentally the book is of worth 
for much more than its account of the march 
and campaign of the army. The reader will get 
a glimpse of the people, of their towns and 
homes and life which will stay with him. Take 
these glimpses of what was found at Omdurman, 
opposite Khartum: 

“ Omdurman was a rabbit-warren—a threadless 
labyrinth of tiny huts or shelters, too flimsy for 
the name of sheds. Oppression, stagnation, degra- 
dation, were stamped deep on every yard of mis- 
erable Omdurman. 

“But the people! We could hardly see the 
place for the people, we could hardly hear our 
own voices for their shrieks of welcome. ‘ 
They tumbled over each other like ants from every 
mud heap, from behind every dunghill, from under 
every mat. They had been trying to kill us two 
hours before. But they salaamed, none the less, 
and volleyed ‘Peace be with you.’ . Yet 
more wonderful were the women. The multitude 
of women whom concupiscence hag harried from 
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every recess of Africa and mewed up in Baggara 
harems came out to salute their new masters. 
There were at least three of them to every man. 
Black women from Equatoria and almost white 
women from Egypt, plum-skinned Arabs and a 
strange yellow type with square, bony faces and 
tightly-ringleted black hair; old women and little 
girls and mothers with babies at their breast; 
women who could hardly walk for dyed cotton 
swathings, muffled in close veils, and women with 
only a rag between themselves and nakedness—the 
whole city was a harem, a museum of African 
races, a monstrosity of African lust.” 


An awful picture this of Mohammedan mor- 
als. Fortunately the next chapter brings us to 
a purer scene—the remains of Gordon’s garden, 
where he recreated himself with his beloved 
plants, and to the account of the Christian 
burial services held in his memory by the vic- 
torious army—more than one of whose officers. 
Kitchener among them, had risked life to save 
Gordon. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. The Greek 
Text with Introduction, Notes and Indices. 
By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity and Fellow of Gun- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge. (Mac- 
millan Company. $3.75.) 


This work has the merit of being an independ- 
ent commentary on the Gospel of Mark. The 
author remarks in the Preface: 

“St. Mark has gained far less attention than 
he deserves. The importance of his work as an 
independent history, and the beauty of its bright 
and unartificial picture of our Lord’s life in Gali- 
lee, are at length generally recognized; but no 
monograph has yet appeared which makes full use 
of the materials at the disposal of the expositor.” 

This is the author’s justification of his work. 
It is at the same time the clue to the work itself 
and to the main points constantly held in view. 
Professor Swete’s theory of Mark, while he does 
not accept the opinion that it is the Greek dress 
of an Aramzan original, goes on the assumption 
that it rests on an Aramzan basis of fact which, 
if not in all cases strictly derived from Peter, is 
mainly so, and always represents him and the 
circle immediately around him. His view of the 
Gospel itself, as briefly given by himself, is: 

“The briefest of the Gospels is in some re- 
spects the fullest and the most exacting; the sim- 
plest of the works of the New Testament brings 
us nearest to the feet of the Master. The inter- 
preter of St. Mark fulfils his office so far as he 
assists the student to understand, and in turn to 
interpret to others, this primitive picture of the 
Incarnate Life.” 


This general view is carried out in detail in 
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the commentary. The introductory excursuses 
cover all the points as to what is known of St. 
Mark personally, the history of the Gospel in 
the Early Church, the time and placé of 
writing, vocabulary, style, plan, sources, and 
the comparison of St. Mark with St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke. This comparison is made 
by a series of ingenious tables and in a remark- 
ably clear and satisfactory manner. Professor 
Swete finds, for example, as the result of his 
analysis, that up to the end of the Galilean min- 
istry St. Mark presents the events of our Lord’s 
ministry in a remarkably orderly sequence, that 
in his summary of the Judean and Persan jour- 
neys his manner changes perceptibly. When 
Jerusalem is reached indications of fuller knowl- 
edge reappear and the succession of events is 
carefully noted. In his comparison with Mat- 
thew and Luke he finds that out of the 106 sec- 
tions of the genuine Mark only four are wholly 
absent from both Matthew and Luke; of the re- 
maining 102, 98 are in Matthew and 81 in 
Luke. On the other hand, large portions of 
both the other Gospels are wanting in Mark. As 
to style, he does not wholly agree with the com- 
mon opinion of Mark’s superior brevity. He 
says: 


“His style is not, on the whole, distinguished 
by brevity. On the contrary, his treatment of 
incident is constantly fuller than theirs, partly 
through the habit of filling up his pictures . - 
partly from his manner of (1) presenting facts 
in a vivid and pictorial form, and (2) interpret- 
ing character and conduct.” 


The tabular comparisons as printed in this 
Introduction give this view a very striking illus- 
trative ‘support. This Introduction contains 
two striking chapters on the “ External Condi- 
tions of the Life of Christ as Depicted by St. 
Mark” and on his “ Conception of the Person 
and Office of our Lord ”—a candid but very con- 
clusive piece of work which conducts irresistibly 
to the conclusion that whether the headline 
which stands at the beginning of the Gospel is 
the work of St. Mark or not, it represents the 
point and tenor of the whole as the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. In arrangement 
of matter on the page the author adopts the 
method from which we wish there might be no 
deviation, beginning with the portion of the 
Greek text above, with the various readings just 
below, and the remainder of the page given up 
to the expository comment. The text is sub- 
stantially that of Westcott and Hort, with, 
however, occasional variations. The various 
readings are largely derived from Tischendorf’s 
eighth critical edition, but simplified, revised and 
enriched. The commentary is executed on thor- 
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oughly scholarly lines and in a critical spirit, 
with adequate command of the recent literature, 
and, so far as our examination extends, with 
good critical judgment. The strongest point in 
the work has seemed to us the author’s keen in- 
stinct for the traces of a first-hand writer and 
witness in this Gospel. 





FIRST EXPLORATIONS OF KENTUCKY. Doctor 
Thomas Walker’s Journal of an Explora- 
tion of Kentucky in 1750, Being the First 
Record of-a White Man’s Visit to the Inte- 
rior of that Territory, Now First Published 
Entire, with Notes and _ Biographical 
Sketch. Also Colonel Christopher Gist’s 
Journal of a Tour Through Ohio and Ken- 
tucky in 1751, with Notes and Sketch. 
By J. Stoddard Johnston, Vice-President of 
the Filson Club. (John P. Morton & Co., 
Louisville, Ky. $2.50.) 

The Filson Club is one of the most enterpris- 
ing and fruitful of all our intellectual associa- 
tions. It was named after John Filson, the 
first historian of Kentucky. his Life and 

Writings, prepared by Dr. Darrett, the Presi- 

dent of the club, was the first volume published, 

in 1884, followed by an exceedingly valuable 
and interesting account of the routes by which 
the first pioneers reached Kentucky—* The 

Wilderness Road,” prepared by Capt. Thomas 

Speed, Secretary of the club, and published in 

1886. Among the other publications we name 

as having unusual value “ The Pioneer Press of 

Kentucky,” by William Henry Perrin, another 

member of the club, and “ The Political Begin- 

nings of Kentucky,” a brilliant account of events 
in Kentucky preceding its admission as a State, 
by the late and much lamented Col. John Mason 

Brown, published in 1889. The number of vol- 

umes now published is thirteen. They are his- 

torical and biographical in character and devoted 
to the collection, preservation and publication 
of the history of Kentucky and the States adja- 
cent to it. The volumes are all paper-bound 
quartos, in pica old style type, with broad mar- 
gins and half-tone illustrations. The thirteenth 
volume, The First Explorations of Kentucky, 
by J. Stoddard Johnston, is one of the most in- 
teresting of the series. It is the fiest record of 

a white man’s visit to the interior of what is 

now Kentucky. As such it introduces us to 

that marvelous country in its original condition, 
while savages and wild beasts were its only oc- 

-cupants, but whose general features can yet be 

recognized in these two records. ‘The work of 

editing them could not have fallen to more 
competent hands, Mr, Johnston has himself 
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marched over portions of both the routes de- 
scribed and made himself master of the country 
to such a degree that he was able to supply the 
missing names and facts and even lay down the 
route conjecturally for the two missing links of 
Dr. Walker’s narrative, caused by the loss of 
twenty pages from the manuscript. These 
twenty sheets have recently been found. On 
comparison they confirm Mr. Johnston’s con- 
jectures.. The Walker journal as now pub- 
lished by the Filson Club contains these missing 
leaves. In addition to his careful and luminous 
editing, Mr. Johnston has provided an excellent 
introduction to the journals which places the 
situation before the reader and sketches for him 
in a particularly lively way the condition of af- 
fairs in these territories at the time, and the 
political rivalry between France and Great Brit- 
ain for their possession. We can imagine no 
more rewarding piece of work, for a reader 
anxious to get an adequate conception of the 
pioneering of those days, of the conditions under 
which it had to be carried on, and of the bald 
reality of savage life, than to read the journals 
faithfully through. Several appendices are add- 
ed, among them Thomas Jefferson’s account of 
the mastodons of the Big Bone Lick. It called 
attention to that amazing deposit, which is said 
to have provided the museums of the world with 
at least one hundred and five complete mastodon 
skeletons. 





Tue IloLMAN COMPARATIVE SELF-PRONOUNC- 
Inc S. S. TEACHER’s BIBLE. Containing 
in Combined Text the Authorized and Re- 
vised Versions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. (C. J. Holman & Co., Philadelphia.) 


The publishers have given this edition of the 
Bible the descriptive name of the “ Linear Par- 
allel Edition.” The volume before us is a hand- 
some octave; printed in small pica type, on fough 
onion skin paper, and bound for hard and con- 
stant usage in overlapping Levant covers. It 
is not overcrowded with a cumbersome mass of 
useless appendices and encyclopedic matter, 
which could be looked up, when wanted, in any 
good biblical dictionary. It does, however, con- 
tain some supplementary matter which cam 
hardly fail of being useful to teachers and min- 
isters nearly as often as they open the book,. 
such, for example, as a Concordance of about 
100,000 words and a series of biblical maps. 
The great feature of the edition is a device 
which presents on the same page in a simple and 
legible form the variant readings of both the 
Authorized and the Revised versions. These 
variant readings are printed one below the other 
in smaller but clear, readable type. By reading 
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the upper text you have the Authorized, the 
lower the Revised. If a parenthesis occurs in 
one text and not in the other both readings are 
given in full in this “linear parallel.’ The 
metrical structure of the Revised is preserved 
by printing the initial capital letter of each 
verse or strophe. The edition is one of great 
utility and convenience, a superb reference copy 
to have in one’s pew in church, for teachers be- 
fore their classes, and for ministers in the pul- 
pit. 





A HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL CLIMATOLOGY. EHm- 
bodying Its Principles and Therapeutic Ap- 
plication, with Scientific Data of the Chief 
Health Resorts of the World. By S. Edwin 
Solly, M.D., M.R.O.S8., late President of the 
American Climatological Association.  II- 
lustrated in black and colors. (Lea Broth- 
ers & Co., Philadelphia and New York, 
1897.) 

A book condensing and systematizing an enor- 
mous amount of human experience and acute 
observation, by trained medical men, on number- 
less cases of actual disease as influenced by cli- 
mate—truly a climatology, giving to the “ology” 
half of the word its broadest signification. The 
introduction truly says: “If we consider how 
great a sacrifice of time, money, inclination and 
affection is: involved, where an invalid, under 
direction of a physician, leaves his home and 
journeys into another and perhaps a far coun- 
try, we marvel at the small amount of thought 
and study that is bestowed upon the science of 
climatology, for without a fair knowledge and 
appreciation of this no rational selection of cli- 
mate can be made.” 

Seventy years ago the one recommendation, of 
the physician to a patient far advanced in con- 
sumption was “ go South,” or “seek a warmer 
climate,” but now it is recognized. that these 
prescriptions are wholly faulty for many cases, 
and it has been discovered that often the warm 
climate is exactly wrong. Now a science of 
climatology has been built up by hundreds of 
observations as to the effect of different climates, 
until a set of general principles has been de- 
duced, founded on a study of the patient in 
every stage of disease and every condition of 
life, till a rational selection can be made. The 
study of these cases demonstrates two things— 
viz.: that the majority of consumptives do bet- 
ter, other things being equaf, the further they 
are removed from the sea, and that they do bet- 
ter in high than in low altitudes. 

Should a man suffering from any one of the 
diseases of the respiratory tract—phthisis, 
asthma, bronchitis, etc.—read this book he would 
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realize the folly of rushing off to Denver or 
Colorado Springs because he has known of cases 
that were cured or improved there; he would 
insist on a climatological study of his symptoms, 
and not waste his ill-spared vital force on a 
journey at the end of which he is liable to be 
told to hasten otherwhere by an intelligent stu- 
dent of climate and disease in their true rela- 
tions. 

It is pleasant to learn, through reports from 
competent medical men, covering every part of 
the known world, that on our own continent are 
to be found climates adapted to every type and 
stage of lung disease—the best climatic ad- 
vantages of the Alps can be found, in an im- 
proved form, because available all the year 
round, in the ranges and plains and valleys of 
the Rocky Mountains; conditions similar to 
those of Egypt prevail in the deserts between 
El Paso in Texas and the Palm Springs of Mo- 
have (California), while the much vaunted 
Riviera is outdone, in less rainfall and less dis- 
comfort from harsh winds, in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The special advantages or drawbacks 
of every health resort are canvassed, and to 
every invalid who is meditating a change of 
climate we should say: “ Read this book before 
you select, for into it is condensed the experi- 
ence of hundreds of physicians, who appreciate 
the fact that in the early stages of pulmonary 
disease no other treatment is equal to the selec- 
tion of a right climate, whereby many an incipi- 
ent case has been wholly arrested.” 





Tue CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Vol. LVI, New Series, Vol. XXXIV. 
May, 1898, to October, 1898. St. NIcHOLAS, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE For YOUNG FOLKS. 
Conducted by.Mary Mapes Dodge. (Century 
Company.) These two magazines stand re- 
lated to each other as the Senior and Junior 
issues of the same publication, and each is hard 
to surpass or to equal in its department. The 
volume before us of The Century contains the 
semi-annual issue from May to October. As to 
St. Nicholas, volume XXV of this prince among 
juvenile monthlies is now published complete 
in two parts, bound in the usual attractive red, 
decorated with black and gold. As to both of 
the magazines, if there is within reach of the 
earth and its inhabitants any new thing fit for 
such magazines, and which pen, pencil or man’s 
art in any form can capture, we may be sure to 
find it in St. Nicholas or The Century. 

THE KINGDOM (BASILICA). An Ezaegetical 
Study by George Dana Boardman. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) We are glad to see 
this book. It supplies a gentle, but effectual 
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correction to sofme of the illusions as to the na- 
ture and method of the Kingdom of God which 
hover around the close of the second millennium 
of Christian history as they did about the close 
of the first. The work, as it stands, is partly 
Dr. Boardman’s rearrangement of matter pub- 
lished before, as for example in his “ Studies in 
the Mountain Instruction.” The rearrange- 
ment makes of them a new work aimed at the 
definition and exposition of the Kingdom, the 
clearing away of misconceptions as to its 
methods, laws, constituents, relation to the 
Church and the world, and other points as to 
which many good people, who will we hope read 
the book, have fallen into great confusion. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the book is marked 
with the graces of Dr. Boardman’s style, and 
especially with the Christ-like gentleness of his 
manner of handling a subject. THE SPIR- 
ITUAL House. A First Lesson in Architecture 
by William R. Huntington, D.D., Rector of 
Grace Church. (Thomas Whittaker. 25 
cents.) We are more than glad to see that this 
most graceful application of the symbolism of 
the church to the upbuilding and development of 
character. It is done in Dr. Huntington’s best 
manner, with all the wise, happy and inspiring 
touches which make his-work so useful and so 
attractive. THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPADIA 
AND METHODOLOGY. By Revere Franklin Weid- 
ner, D.D., M.D., Professor of Theology in the 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50.) This 
is the second edition, entirely rewritten, of a 
work published and noticed by us very favorably 
in 1885. The changes in the bibliology of a sub- 
ject as important as Theology will make any 
work like this antiquated in fifteen years, no 
matter how thoroughly up to the times it may 
have been at first. Professor Weidner’s book 
was a good one in 1888, but it needed the re- 
vision it has received to make that true of it 
now. We are glad to note that he has risen to 
the task viewed from the highest ground of what 
the student needs, and instead of attempting to 
add a little here and change a little there, has 
reconstructed the whole. It is an excellent 
guide to the fountains of Theology. It maps 
out the fields, reduces the whole to a systematic 
conception, and points the student to the 
knowledge he seeks under each special head. In 
the new edition the Encyclopedia is prepared 
to set forth on another ten years of usefulness. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
CHRIST. A continuous narrative collected from 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 
With an Introduction by the very Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
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(Doubleday & McCluie Co., New York. $1.00. 
Sent post-paid, subject to approbation.) The 
idea carried out in this volume is not an alto- 
gether novel one, tho there are not many 
Dean Farrars to give the work his direction and 
to devote his genius to an introduction so rich 
in what we may call the poetry of religious sug- 
gestion. The Divine Life of the Godman is un- 
folded wholly in the words of the New Testa- 
ment. It is prefaced with a marvelously elo- 
quent and original introduction, which presents 
the matter of the Gospel history with a tender- 
ness and force which seem to us _ irresistible. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Arthur Sey- 
mour. (London: Walter Scott. 75 cents.) 
The Confessions of Augustine, the Imitation of 
Christ by Thomas 4 Kempis, and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, form a class by themselves, in which, 
however, we imagine the first named to be the 
least read, though we should be slow to believe 
that it rewards the reader less than the others. 
It is one of the immortal classics of the Chris- 
tian heart, which will leave something of its 
richness with every one who reads it. This new 
edition reproduces the text of Dr. Pusey’s trans- 
lation, which is so well done as to make one for- 
get that it is not the original. The editor’s 
notes verify the allusions in the text, while in 
the introduction he sets the reader on the right 
path and places in his hand the clue to the right 
reading of this most extraordinary revelation of 
the human heart, and of its opening of itself to 
God. THE SETTING OF THE CRESCENT AND 
THE RISING OF THE CROSS KAMIL ABDUL 
MEssIAH. A Syrian Convert from Islam to 
Christianity, by the Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, 
D.D. (The Westminister Press, Philadelphia. 
$1.25.) The question is often asked whether 
under the Draconian code of Islam any conver- 
sions to Christianity take place. Here is the 
story of one, and it is by no means a solitary 
example. Dr. Jessup’s narrative is full of in- 
formation, and intensely interesting. This 
young Mohammedan Kamil draws all hearts to 
him as we read his tragic but heroic tale. Christ 
and his Cross won him by their divine power, 
and he went forth to preach them among his 
people with a fruitfulness which promised much. 
After a brilliant opening his path was cut 
short by death, as reported by fever, more prob- 
ably by poison—as no examination of his re- 
mains was allowed—and he was hurried off to 
Moslem burial. The brief story as given by Dr. 
Jessup is one which illustrates on every page 
how the Gospel is doing its work in Syria, even 
among the Mohammedans. THE BLoopy 
Sacreirice. By Rev. HE. W. Thayer. (Spring- 
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field, Ill.: H. W. Rokker Go. 60 cents.) We 
agree with the author that this is not a learned 
discussion. We are not so sure as he is that it 
is a “ Scripture interpretation.” The rendering 
of oriental figures and tropes into literal terms 
is not “Scripture interpretation.” The exag- 
geration of the details of our Saviour’s suffer- 
ing, and the reading of points into the text 
‘which are not there, is not “ Scripture interpre- 
tation.” The assumption that the more physi- 
cal agony and horror there was in_ the 
crucifixion the more atoning efficacy, is not 
“Scripture interpretation.” Quite to the con- 
trary, it is a materialistic, medieval way of 
looking at the subject, which has been culti- 
vated in the Roman Catholic churches, and di- 
verts attention from the spiritual elements of 
the work of Christ. 'The author has occasional 
glimpses of this himself, as when he observes 
(p. 110): 

“Our Lord suffered at the hand of God. He 
aid not complain of his bodily sufferings, his at- 
tention at least was not engrossed by them. He 
hardly seemed to realize them. The agony was of 
another nature entirely: he did complain of suf- 
fering from the hand of God.” 

Mr. Thayer is mistaken in supposing that re- 
cent thought is away from the conception of the 
‘atonement as a sacrifice or as substitutionary. 
‘On the contrary, its tendencies are strongly in 
‘tthe direction of accepting these principles and 
making an honest attempt to drop the line as 
far as we can into their inner significance. No 
writer will be of much use in this age of the 
Church, nor in the present aspect of the 
Church’s warfare, who misreads these attempts, 
or who tries to drive the living Church back into 
oriental symbolism as a substitute for clear and 
definite thinking. 

Our CouNTRY’s FLAG AND THE FLAGS OF 

FOREIGN CouNtTRIES. By Edward 8S. Holden, 
LL.D. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50). A. con- 
venient compilation for these patriotic days. It 
describes accurately (with a drawing) the flag 
with the British Union quartered in the canton, 
which Washington flew over the camp at Cam- 
bridge, and under which Paul Jones probably 
fought. ‘The author falls into some confusion 
as to the relative age of our flag. It is older 
not only than the French and Italian tricolor, 
the German flag, Spain’s, Portugal’s and Rus- 
sia’s. It is also older than the square imperial 
flag of England, with the four quartered arms, 
which first flew in 1801. The Union Jack, with 
the red Irish cross in it, as now seen in the 
“meteor flag,” was not flown until 1800. So 
that among all the flags of the great Powers that 
of the United States is the oldest. 
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Puerto Rico and {rs R&sotrcks. By Fred- 
erick Ae Ober. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
Mr. Ober has much more to show for the ra- 
tionale of his work than the desire to stop a gap 
or to meet a possible demand. For nearly twen- 
ty years he has known and studied Puerto Rico. 
As West Indian Commissioner for the Colum- 
bian Exposition he revisited it, and now when the 
war with Spain promises to give it a new inter- 
est for us takes it up again. The work is done 
on a statistical basis, and though in the later 
chapters it turns to such matters of general in- 
terest as the cities and ‘towns, the traits of the 
people, government, food, amusements, Indians, 
history, etc., the most important service rendered 
by the book is the account of the physical con- 
ditions and material resources of the island. It 
is illustrated with a considerable series of helio- 


types. 


A NEw ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTCRICAL 
PRINCIPLES. By Dr. James A. H. Murray and 
Mr. Henry Bradley. (Henry Froude, New 
York. Vol. V, Part III, Heel-Hod. $1.25). 
Our readers who are interested in the progress 
of this great wurk will be glad to learn of this 
new and very considerable addition to volume 
V, which brings three more letters of the alpha- 
bet within sight of completion, and to that ex- 
tent redoubles the value of all the previous 
parts. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL OF ANTHONY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN AND AMERICAN PROC- 
ESS Book. LHdited by W. I. Scandlin. (KE. 
& H. T. Anthony & Co. 75 cents, in paper. 
Postage, 15 cents extra.) Amateur photog- 
raphers and all lovers of good photography 
should have this hand-book. It is crowded with 
examples of good work, and notes and exposi- 
tions on the art of making them. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

Mr. R. R. RUSSELL promises the early ap- 
pearance of Whistler’s book, ‘“‘ The Baronet and 
the Butterfly.” 

....The February Critic, with its ‘“ Thacke- 
ray at Charterhouse” and reproductions of his 
original sketches and school-boy manuscripts, 
will be much sought after. 


....* The Day’s Work” (Kipling) still holds 
its own as the best selling book in the book 
stalls. Gilbert Parker's “ Battle of the Strong ° 
comes next in popular favor. 


...-In Paris a Napoleonic revival, which the 
Government dares not suppress, is evidenced by 
the increasing sale of photographs and biog- 
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raphies of the Bonaparte family, and, most 
marked, the production of a play, “ Vive l’Em- 
pereur ”—a glorification of Napoleon I—which 
has been enthusiastically received. 


-The Daily News of London, giving ex- 
pression to the “ first voice of Gladstonianism,” 
suggests that the memorial to Gladstone take 
the form of a Memorial Hall on the site of St. 
Deiniol’s Library. Here would be stored the 
books, papers and personal belongings of Glad- 
stone, a mecca for pilgrims like Stratford-upon- 
Avon or Abbotsford. 


. Book Reviews entered upon a new series 
a month ago. Special articles on subjects of 
university and college interest will be made fea- 
tures this year, while the reviews will cover all 
important books in a way to attract busy men 
and women. The Macmillan Company an 
nounce, too, that the subscription price will be 
hereafter $1.00 per year and 10 cents per num- 
ber. 

..An unsigned letter to the editor of The 
Bookman sets forth the fact that “there is an 
Omar Khayyém Club here in America,” and goes 
on to tell how the club originated a few years 
ago among “a few young men and young women 
who, in remote sections of this country, evinced 
an interest in the works of the Persian astron- 
omer-poet. The club has no abiding place at 
present—no form of rule or order: it is.” Ali 
of which and more besides leads the editor to 
query whether mild satire for “the Omar fad” 
is not intended. 

-Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls Company are 
soon to publish the poems of the late Richard 
Realf, whose genius was of remarkable quality, 
altho his poetry has been duly appreciated only 
by the critical few. Realf was born in Sussex, 
England, and came to this country when ten 
years old. In early manhood he entered heart 
and soul into the Abolition cause. He was with 
John Brown in Kansas and served through the 
war in the Union army. As early as 1852 he 
published in London a volume of poetry entitled 
* Guesses at the Beautiful.” His contributions 
in verse to the magazines and newspapers at- 
tracted wide attention, chiefly on account of 
their intensity of expression and the fervid hu- 
man sympathy which informed them. In every- 
thing, save birth, Realf was an advanced Amer- 
ican; patriotism fairly blazed in many of his 
lyrics; his love of freedom was an imperious 
passion, which gives a trumpet strain to his war 
poems and kindred pieces and sets him high 
among our most vigorous singers, He died in 
Oakland, Cal., 1878. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE PEACE, TREATY. 

THE Senate will vote upon the Treaty of 
Paris on the 6th inst., and we are glad to ob- 
serve the confident belief of the friends of 
this memorable agreement that the required 
two-thirds majority for the ratification of it 
is assured. More than one-third of the Sen- 
ators may vote for the proposed amendment, 
but it is predicted that after that shall have 
been laid aside the treaty as it stands will 
have the support of several who now ask 
for a modification of its terms. It is unfor 
tunate that ratification has been so long de- 
layed by the opposition of this minority. 
Not questioning the earnestness or patriot- 
ism of those who insist upon the amend- 
ment, we think they should be content to 
make their fight outside of the treaty, inas- 
much as the treaty does not commit the 
United States to any policy for the govern- 
ment or disposition of the Philippines. Even 
if it be conceded that the United States 
ought not to hold the islauds perwanently 
as a part of the national territory and ought 
to assist the Filipinos in setting up an inde- 
pendent government, such a policy should 
not be proclaimed in an amendment to the 
treaty. 


The proposed amendment, as we showed 


two weeks ago, would be inconsistent with 
certain provisions of the agreement, and the 
acceptance of it would compel other changes. 
It is probable that the treaty so amended 
would not be ratified by Spain, and a con- 
tinuation of a state of war, while we should 
not suffer by reason of hostilities on the part 
of Spain, might invite annoying and danger- 
cus complications and for many reasons 
should be prevented. Again, why should 
Spain be a party—as in a certain sense she 
would be, under the amended treaty—to a 
promise, given to satisfy a portion of our 
own people, concerning the course we shall 
take in the islands? This is a question 
which we purselves should settle by our own 
legislation. The people of the United States 
can be trusted to settle it wisely and justly, 
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after thorough discussion. Do not those 
who insist virtually that the treaty shall be 
amended by a minority invite the inference 
that they do not trust the justice and intelii- 
gence of the American people? Moreover, 
this demand that the treaty itself must in- 
clude the desired declaration of policy has 
encouraged the Filipino insurgent leaders to 
oppose American authority. A failure to 
ratify the agreement, due to a demand for 
such an amendment, might precipitate a col- 
lision between the American forces and 
Aguinaldo’s army. The Government would 
be humiliated in the estimation of foreign 
powers, American business interests would 
suffer, and we might have new quarrels on 
our hands in the Pacific or elsewhere. But 
we do not believe there will be any failure. 

There should be, and there will be, the 
widest discussion as to our policy in th» 
Philippines. It may be decided in due time 
that we ought to make known a purpose to 
assist the islanders in establishing their in- 
dependence. But it would be a great 
blunder, if not a crime, to withdraw the 
American forces from the islands now. The 
inhabitants need our protection. If they are 
eventually to govern themselves, they can 
best attain a stable independence by accept- 
ing‘ the authority and assistance of the 
United States for some time to come. We 
hope the leaders of their little army can be 
induced to see this. The American people 
will not exclude the islanders from partici- 
pation in the local government now, or hold 
them in subjection after they shall have 
shown their ability to rule themselves in- 
telligently and with justice. 





ARCHBISHOP CHAPELLE’S 
MISSION. 

ARCHBISHOP CHAPELLE is now in Porto 
Rico, and will afterward visit Cuba on the 
mission committed to him by the Pope, 
which is that of oversight, and we may say 
reconstruction, of the Roman Catholic 
Church in those islands. It is an extremely 
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important work, and one in which he ought 
to be followed by the good ‘wishes of all 
good Americans and good Christians. 

No one could be chosen better trained than 
Archbishop Chapelle to do this work. He is 
a native of France, but came to this country 
at the age of fifteen, grew up here, and is an 
enthusiastic admirer of the institutions of 
the Republic of which he is a patriotic citi- 
zen. His service as priest was mainly per- 
formed in the Church of St. Matthew, the 
principal Catholic church in WasHington, 
and there he made the acquaintance of a 
long line of the highest officials of the United 
States Government, of Presidents from the 
time of Garfield, of Cabinet officers, of 
Judges of our Supreme Court, and of Sena- 
tors and Representatives. We recall that on 
the occasion of an Evangelical Alliance 
meeting in Washington a foolish speaker had 
made the charge of disloyalty against the 
Catholic Church. In his sermon the next 
Sunday Father Chapelle referred to this 
charge and added: “ All I need to say is that 
I see in the congregation before me four 
Major-Generals of the United States Army 
and two Admirals.” Among his regular at- 


tendants were Generals Sheridan, Rose- 
crans, Newton and Vincent, and Admirals 


Tranklin and Sands. Having here the best 
opportunity to learn what the institutions 
of our country are, at its very capital, he 
Was appointed coadjutor to the aged and 
infirm Archbisbop of Santa Fe, with the 
right of succession. He remained there till 
after the death of the Archbishop, a period 
of some eight years, and was then trans- 
ferred, only a few months ago, to the Arch- 
bishopric of New Orleans. In his charge of 
the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, with responsi- 
bilities for other sees in his Province, he was 
compelled to become intimately acquainted 
with Spanish ecclesiastical conditions as they 
had grown up in the territory acquired by us 
from Mexico. He of course speaks French 
and Spanish, while his French extraction 
would not be detected so much from any for- 
eign accent as from those occasional lapses 
from the correct accentuation of long words 
which the French tongue seldom conquers. 
He is a stout, thick-set man, of middle hight, 
of unassuming manners, but clear and posi- 
tive in the expression of his views. He is a 
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generous-minded, sensible man, with wide 
sympathies, most loyal to his Church, and a 
believer in both the parochial. school and the 
public school; and ne holds that our system 
of absolute separation of State and Church 
is the best for both institutions. 

We are justified in believing that he will 
have two great objects before him in his mis- 
sion. One of these will be to reorganize the 
Catholic Church on the basis of American in- 
stitutions, and the other to teach the Porto 
Ricans and Cubans that the American Gov- 
ernment seeks the welfare of the people, 
and that all its institutions are designed for 
that end. He therefore goes to these Catho- 
lic islands not only under the orders of the 
Catholic Church, but with the good will of 
the President, to whom he has confided his 
purpose, and to whom, we doubt not, he will 
report such information and such sugges- 
tions as his peculiar opportunities warrant 
him in giving. 

The conditions which the Archbishop will 
find in Porto Rico and Cuba will be peculiar 
and difficult. The difficulty arises from the 
fact that the State has taken into its own 
hands the Church property and has support- 
ed the Chureh, a condition that can no longer 
continue. We believe that President Mc- 
Kinley has told Archbishop Chapelle what 
he was obliged to say, under our own institu- 
tions, and what the Archbishop expected 
and was willing to hear, that, taking Porto 
Rico as an American State, we can no longer 
give any support to its clergy. That would 
be against our Constitution. But the people 
have never learned to pay for the support 
of the Church. There appears to be nothing 
else for the clergy to depend on except fees; 
and fees for marriages, burials and christen- 
ings are odious. Another difficulty comes 
from the fact that the clergy are mostly 
Spanish, have been regarded as the hated 
emissaries of the Spanish Government, and 
the people have been glad to have them flock 
back to Spain. The Archbishop will do what 
he can to keep the best of them and to get 
American priests to take the place of the 
rest. It will require time, a long time, to set 
the Church in good working order, it has 
been so long in disrepute. Father Sherman 
calls Porto Rico a Catholic country without 
religion. 
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A ‘great problem before these islands will 
concern not the Catholic Church alone, but 
also our Government and its courts. It is 
that of the ecclesiastical property held by 
the State. This matter needs very careful 
study as to the amount of this property and 
the titles by which it is held. As we under- 
stand the Catholic contention it is this: Un- 
der the Spanish Constitution of 1812, no 
property, whether private or held by civil or 
religious corporations, could be confiscated 
at the mere will of the State. But in 1837 
and 1838 the property held by the religious 
orders, that is, practically all the religious 
property, was taken by the Spanish Govern- 
ment to be “ administered,’ and in return 
therefor the Government undertook to give 
its subventions to the Church. The purpose 
was to make the Church the servant of the 
State, and it did not fail. Now the United 
States, succeeding to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, refuses to keep up the bargain, for it 
will not and cannot pay these subventions. 
The Church, then, will claim that the ecclesi- 
astical property then taken to be adminis- 
tered must revert to the religious orders, and 
on the face of it this is right. Archbishop 
Chapelle will doubtless expect it; and in the 
Treaty of Paris it is stipulated that while 
property belonging to the Spanish Govern- 
ment in the annexed islands comes into the 
possession of the United States, this does not 
vacate the rights or claims of individuals or 
of civil or religious corporations to property 
so held by Spain. We presume this_is a 
matter that will be fairly settled, perhaps by 
a special land court, such as settled the diffi- 
cult titles in the territory we acquired from 
Mexico. It may be necessary to discover by 
what rights the religious orders held their 
titles before 1837, and how their property 
was acquired, whether by gifts, bequest, 
tithes, or taxation. 

We congratulate the Catholics of Porto 
Rico and Cuba, and our own people as well, 
that such a good Catholic and such a good 
American has been put in charge of this 
work of reconstruction for his Church. We 
shall be glad to see a good deal of zeal exer- 
cised by both, Catholics and Protestants for 
the religious and educational elevation of 
these our new possessions, and it will be the 
duty of all of us to hope that American 
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Catholicism will do its full part in this Chris- 
tian work. 





THE WAR DEPARTMENT'S BEEF. 


THERE is pending in Congress a bill for a 
reorganization of the army in. connection 
with the permanent enlargement of it. But 
reorganization should begin at the top, in 
the War Department. The inquiry concern- 
ing the army’s beef—with such accompany- 
ing incidents as General Eagan’s attack 
upon General Miles, the testimony of Secre- 
tary Alger, and the exhibition of the Com- 
mission’s bias—points once more to the need 
of change and reform in the Department it- 
self. Does any one believe that Eagan 
would have poured out that stream of foul 
abuse upon the head of General Miles if his 
knowledge of the attitude of the Secretary 
and of others in the Department toward the 
commanding general of the army had not 
destroyed in him the soldier’s sense of duty 
and loyalty? Was there anything in the re- 
ception of his astounding denunciation of 
General Miles by the Commission, on the 
day when he testified, to remind him of the 
magnitude of his offense? His own unfit- 
ness for a place in the service was disclosed 
by his course, but the incident showed 
something more—the demoralization in the 
Department due to the influences which had 
made him a blackguard. It furnished indi- 
rectly fresh evidence of the incompetence 


“and unworthiness of the Department’s head. 


There will be a thorough investigation 
concerning the quality of the beef supplied 
to the army, and eventually the truth will 
be established. ‘The evidence thus far 
brought out is not convincing as to some of 
the charges which have been made. There 
is abundant -proof in the testimony of scores 
of officers that much of the beef was in bad 
condition, and altho Secretary Alger tes- 
tified before the Commission last week that 
the Department had received no complaints 
from the army concerning this part of the 
food supply, we know ‘that an order calling 
upon every regiment for reports about the 
beef was issued from the Department on 
September 20th, and that many officers re- 
sponded to it. The statements of scores of 
them have been published. Were not their 
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replies to the order of September 20th re- 
eeived by the Department? ' If they were, 
how can the Secretary say now that no com- 
plaints were made by the army? Major 
Daly, the chief surgeon of the army in Porto 
Rico, analyzed a portion of the bad beef and 
found boric and salicylic acid. His analysis 
was confirmed by one of the Government’s 
chemists appointed by the Commission to 
make the test. It is known that these acids 
are largely used to prevent or defer the de- 
cay of perishable foods. The packers who 
sold beef to the Government say that it had 
not been subjected to any preserving proc- 
ess. : 
What has been discovered already is 
enough to warrant a searching investigation. 
It will not be made by the War Inquiry 
Commission, which listened to Eagan’s foul 
tirade without uttering a word of restraint 
or disapproval, but cross-examined Surgeon 
Daly with a curious severity, apparently 
striving to discredit him as a witness. The 
commission must not be surprised if its 
treatment of Daly, like the badgering of cer- 
tain witnesses who testified about Montauk 
and other camps, leads the public to infer 
that such testimony was annoying because 
it was not in accord with the investigators’ 
preconceived policy or decision. If it shall 
appear that beef supplied to the army really 
had been “embalmed,” or that the neglect 
or venality of the authorities permitted the 
distribution of beef in bad condition, then 
some one is guilty of a great crime. We 
know that much of the beef was so repul- 
sive that it either could not be eaten or, if 
eaten for lack of other food, was the cause 
of nausea and illness. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the deaths of a considerable 
number of soldiers were caused indirectly 
by this meat? Men who did eat it suffered 
for that reason; those who could not eat it 
were not sufficiently. nourished by the re- 
mainder of the ration. Soldiers under such 
conditions easily become the prey of disease. 

The demand for the truth in this case can 
be satisfied only by a Congressional investi- 
gation. Continued demoralization in the 
War Department, and the appearance of 
fresh scandals there, can be prevented only 
by a reorganization involving removals from 
office and beginning at the top. 
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CONCERNING THE DAILY 
PRESS. 


In an article contributed to THe InpE- 
PENDENT this week the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst 
speaks of some abuses of the freedom of the 
press and suggests as a remedy that news- 
papers should be required—by statute, we 
suppose—to publish under “ each article or 
news item” the name of the writer thereof. 
The daily newspapers of this city attach 
much value to the opinions of Dr. Parkhurst 
on many subjects. They have interviewed 
him a great many times, and have also re- 
peatedly published brief statements of his 
views over his signature. He speaks of re- 
porters who invented interviews with him 
and of editors who have attached his name 
to statements which he had not made. Such 
offenses excite the indignation of all honest 
men, but were they not exceptional in Dr. 
Parkhurst’s wide experience? We think 
they must have been, and we venture to say 
that the offending newspapers were journals 
of the highly sensational type, by the short- 
comings of which the entire daily press 
should not be measured. The newspapers 
of the better class in this city—and they are 
a majority—are never intentionally guilty of 
these offenses of which Dr. Parkhurst speaks 
and for the prevention of which he suggests 
the attachment of a signature to every sep- 
arate paragraph. This subject should be 
discussed with just discrimination. 

All newspapers may look alike to an angry 
man who has been wronged by one of them, 
but the majority of American journals are 
neither cowardly nor dishonest in their treat- 
ment of good men. There are few news- 
paper offices in which the manufacture of 
interviews is a protected industry, or where 
the detection of such a fraud would not be 
followed by the dismissal of the manufac- 
turer. Dr. Parkhurst says that-‘‘ of course 
there is no use in calling a great newspaper 
to account for such things.” But the papers 
which are capable of doing such things are 
few, a minority, and the managers of even 
the most sensational journals of large circu- 
lation do not deliberately and knowingly 
publish what is not true. That is not a fea- 
ture of their policy, which may not always 
be enforced by subordinates. In a majority 
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of the newspaper offices in New York a com- 
plaining citizen, if by chance he has been 
wronged by an invented interview or a pub- 
lished lie, can call the editor to account and 
obtain redress. But a majority of the papers 
do not wrong citizens in this way. A jour- 
nal that should venture:.so to offend a promi- 
nent man like Dr. Parkhurst would be guilty 
of folly as well as dishonesty, for of course 
he would never receive one of its reporters 
again, and it would thus lose one of its 
sources of news or enlightening opinion. 

We are wholly in sympathy with him in 
his righteous denunciation of the evils which 
he mentions, but the innocent should not be 
condemned with the guilty, especially when 
the innocent are many and the guilty are 
comparatively few. There is danger some- 
times that a sweeping assertion will cover 
too much ground. For example, Dr. Park- 
hurst says that abused men will not “ take 
legal measures against a great newspaper,” 
because “a big journal represents capital, 
and capital is not afraid, because it knows 
itself to be practically invulnerable.” It is 
true that the average man who has been 
wronged by a newspaper is unwilling to pro- 
ceed against it in the courts, but is it true 
that in America capital which has wronged 
somebody and deserves to be punished, is 
* practically invulnerable ?”’ We should not 
like to think so. 

The suggestion that every article or news 
item should be signed is impracticable, so 
far as a considerable part of a daily journal 
is concerned. We refer to the news items 
telegraphed by the Associated Press from all 
parts of this country and from Europe. And 
yet one of these may misrepresent a reader 
or one of his friends. Each dispatch was 
originally written by one man, but his name 
would be of no service, and what he writes 
is really the approved work of the news 
agency. A reporter’s signature attached to 
an article of local news would scarcely en- 
lighten the average reader or assist his judg- 
ment. In a sense it would “ locate responsi- 
bility,” and in some instances it might re- 
strain the writer, but an aggrieved citizen 
would probably be no more successful in ob- 
taining redress from the signer than from 
the editor above him. 

Concerning editorial articles it should be 
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said that in great journals many of them are 
not strictly and exclusively the work of the 
man who writes them, because they are the 
fruit of consultation and discussion in coun- 
cil. The writer’s signature would, therefore, 
sometimes be misleading. Is it the prevail- 
ing opinion of intelligent readers that they 
“have no means of gauging an editorial ar- 
ticle’s value” if they “know nothing of the 


“man” who wrote it ? How much would the 


signatures of four-fifths of the editorial 
writers in this city enlighten and assist a 
vast majority of those who read the articles 
here or in all the other places where the 
papers are received ? And yet the “ intel- 
lectual trustworthiness” of an _ editorial 
writer unknown to the public may be at 
least equal to that of one whose name has 
in some way become familiar to many peo- 
ple. We cannot see that “a system of 
signed editorial articles would be ‘of great 
service to newspaper readers.” As for the 
writers, some would prefer to sign and 
others would not, for reasons in no way dis- 
creditable on either side. It is for the pub- 
lic good that in the treatment of some topics 
an earnest writer should enjoy the freedom 
of expression which anonymous publication 
gives. Many articles published in metro- 
politan daily journals are, as we have said, 
not exclusively the work of individuals. 
They are really an expression of the opinions 
of “the newspaper in its entirety ” (to use 
Dr. Parkhurst’s words), determined by con- 
sultation and agreement. The question 
whether restraint should be applied to the 
American press by new laws is, as he says, 
a “peculiarly difficult” one. The blessings 
and benefits of a free press are associated 
with some evils, for which a comparatively 
small number of journals are chiefly respon- 
sible. An attempt to prevent these evils by 
some statute of general application would 
probably, from the point of view of public 
interests, do more harm than good. 





LOUISIANA’S CONVICTS. 


ARTICLE 196 of the Constitution adopted 
by Louisiana in 1898 declares that after the 
expiration. in 1901, of the convict-lease con- 
tracts now in force, “no convict shall ever 
be leased or hired.” These words in large 
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letters were hung above the platform of 
‘Tulane Hall during the recent meeting of 
ithe National Prison Association in New Or- 
‘leans,.and much of the discussion during the 
‘session was on the question, ‘‘ What shall be 
‘done with the convicts after Article 196 shall 
have been enforced?” A reformatory for 
women and industrial schools for youths 
were urged as absolutely necessary, with 
proper classification of prisoners, but the old 
question of labor was ever uppermost. _ 
It is evident that systems of convict labor 
must differ in different States. Two meth- 
ods may be required in the same State. 
Even the lease system may be tolerable un- 
der proper administration in one part of a 
State, while in another part it becomes dia- 
bolic. In Alabama, for instance, ‘All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here,” might be writ- 
ten over certain places where convicts are 
employed, so utterly demoralizing is the en- 
tire management; while in some other camps 
—notably one under the control of a high- 
minded, kind-hearted Christian gentleman— 
the convicts are improved in every way. 
Many of them were never so well fed and 
clother in their lives. Regular hours, 
wholesome field labor and enforced temper- 
ance improve them physically, and moral 
teaching from a man whom the men thor- 
oughly respect and like benefits them in a 
yet higher way. They are allowed to work 
on their own account at odd hours, and 
many of them have, after measurably long 
terms, snug sums of money, more than they 
ever had at one time in their lives before. 
They are encouraged to invest this at once 
in land, though it be but enough to raise one 
bale of cotton, and instance after instance 
can be found where the advice has been 
taken and the ex-convict has returned to an 
honest life as a cultivator of the soil. 
Probably if the Southern sentiment at this 
meeting could have been condensed into one 
opinion it would have been that labor on the 
plantation must be the future work of the 
convict in that region. The climate allows 
continuous work the year round. The trades 
of blacksmithing, carpentry, brick-laying, 
wagon-building and tool-making would nec- 
essarily be taught in such State penal colo- 
nies, as they are practiced on almost every 
private plantation of any considerable size. 
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The vast tracts of unused land all through 
the South afford ample opportunity and the 
willing soil is only waiting for scientific 
treatment to yield such harvests as have 
never yet been seen in that fair land. 
Schools and moral and religious instruc- 
tion would be a necessary part of any such 
plan if it is to be, as of course it should be, 
reformatory in character; but even without 
specific work in this direction the convicts 
would be vastly better off than they are to- 
day, and it would be only a question of time 
when the needs of the whole man would be 
met by judicious administration. At pres- 
ent, as one speaker testified, the convicts, 
almost all of them negroes, in some of the 
camps are worse off than they were in the 
days of slavery; they are bought as truly, 
are more completely separated from their 
families, and are irretrievably demoralized 
by constant evil association. Invariably they 
are worse when they leave the camps than 


. when they entered, and they carry with 


them to the free community seeds of evil 
which are scattered broadcast. 

It will be interesting to see what Louisiana 
will decide upon as to the future of her coz- 
victs when Article 196 shall go into effect. 
In the meantime her active Prison Associa- 
tion craves advice and suggestion from all 
prison reformers. 





JEFFERSON’S QUESTION. 


Mr. Bryan and other gentlemen who are 
much in evidence just now with vehement 
opposition to eminent dominion of our Gov- 
ernment over the territories wrested from 
the oppressive control of Spain, seem might- 
ily pleased to rely upon Thomas Jefferson— 
who certainly is excellent authority—for 
support at all points; but it was Jefferson 
who propounded the question: “Can one 
generation bind another, and all others, in 
succession forever ?”’ Then he answers it 
himself: “I think not. The Creator has 
made the earth for the living, not the dead.” 
Presently he adds: “ A generation may bind 
itself as long as its majority continues in 
life; when that has disappeared, another 
majority is in its place, holds all the rights 
and powers their predecessors once held, and 
may change their laws and institutions to 
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suit themselves.” Mr. Jefferson was too 
large a man, had thought too deeply on the 
subject of Republican politics, for his mind 
to accept the theory that a new and untried 
government, framed for five or ten millions 
of pioneers, could forestall the mighty suc- 
cession of eighty millions of people urged 
onward and upward by a civilization that he 
could scarcely dream of. And in penning 
the Constitution margin was wisely left for 
vast, indefinite surprises of progress. Noth- 
ing could have been less wise than the mak- 
ing and acceptance of a lex legum absolutely 
inflexible and void of wholesome ductility. 

With the natural growth of population; 
the inevitable multiplication of resources, 
demands, applications and clashing energies; 
the wide reach of new methods of trans- 
portation, changing the whole system of 
commerce; the practical abolition of time 
and distance as troublesome factors in gov- 
ernmental problems, and the advent of an 
age of applied science in all the operations 
of civil and military affairs, it seems out of 
place, belated and provincial in the extreme 
to argue that the present generation is bound 
by dicta uttered by wise men four genera- 
tions ago. 

Of course the Constitution is binding; no 
person will argue that it is not; but a pro- 
vision of that sacred instrument and the 
mere opinion of a statesman long dead, who 
could know nothing of the conditions, aspira- 
tions and needs of the present civilization, 
are quite different things. One is absolutely 
binding, the other must be taken: with a full 
understanding of the conditions demanding 
its utterance. The Government of to-day is 
the people of to-day; and what the people of 
to-day need for the just furtherance of their 
civilization, commerce, worthy self interest 
or proper interest in the welfare of op- 
pressed and benighted peoples anywhere in 
the world, it is competent for them to de- 
mand and have. 





WE publish this week a letter from Judge 
William R. Day, President of the American 
Peace Commission, concerning an incident 
mentioned in Mr. Stanton’s article in THE 
INDEPENDENT of January 12th, about the 
negotiations at Paris. When that article 
was written, neither the text of the treaty 
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nor the official records of the negotiations 
had been published, and it is not improbable 
that under these circumstances the reports 
that became current as to the more dramatic 
incidents of the conferences in some in- 
stances assumed a form that was not en- 
tirely accurate. By a resolution of the Sen- 
ate on January 11th the injunction of se- 
crecy was removed botb from the treaty and 
from the accompanying documents, includ- 
ing the protocols or minutes of the confer- 
ences. By these papers it appears that at 
the twentieth conference on the 6th of De- 
cember, four days before the treaty was 
signed, an article which the Spanish Com- 
missioners had proposed for the arbitration 
of the case of the “ Maine” was brought 
up for consideration. In relation to this the 
protocol contains the following entry: 

“This article was rejected by the American 
Commissioners, who stated that they considered 
the case as closed. 

“The President of the Spanish Commission 
stated that he was unable to consider it as 
closed, since the President of the United States 
had referred to it in his message to Congress on 
Monday last. 

“The President of the American Commission 
stated that the American Commissioners ‘had 
not received a copy of the message, and therefore 
had not read it. 

“The President of the Spanish Commission 
replied that he had in his possession an extract 
from it, which he could produce. 

“The President of the American Commission 
answered that the American Commissioners did 
not care to continue the discussion of the sub- 
ject on the present occasion.” ‘ 
This extract, as we are informed on the 
best authority, contained all that was said 
on the subject. The Commissioners then 
proceeded to the consideration of other sub- 
jects, in relation to which various proposals 
still remained to be disposed of. The uni- 
form dignity and propriety that pervaded 
the negotiations are attested by the proto- 
col of the twenty-second and last conference, 
which concludes as follows: 

“The Treaty of Peace was read and approved 
and was signed by the plenipotentiaries of the 
two high contracting parties. 

“The President of the Spanish Commission 
expressed his thanks to the American Commis- 
sioners for the kind phrases with which their 
last memorandum concluded. He had much 
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pleasure in acknowledging, also, the curtesy and 
consideration which had been shown: by them 
in their personal intercourse during the contin- 
uance of the negotiations, which, however pain- 
ful to the Spanish Commissioners, would leave 
with them the personal remembrance of the at- 
tentions which had been bestowed upon them by 
the worthy members of the American Commis- 
sion. 

“The President of the Américan Commission 
replied that the words to which the President of 
the Spanish Commission referred were but the 
spontaneous expression of the true feelings of 
the American Commissioners toward the Span- 
ish Commissioners, for whom they entertained 
sentiments of the highest esteem and regard. 

“The protocol of this session was read anid 
approved, and the Joint Commission ended its 
labors.” 





WE have read in the press dispatches 
within a few days something about a meet- 
ing somewhere of a commission which is to 
settle a dispute about the boundary of Ven- 
ezuela. How many American citizens feel 
any interest now in that boundary contro- 
versy? The intense excitement which fol- 
lowed Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela message 
has almost been forgotten. How far away 
seem those days when war with England ap- 
peared to be impending! New ties of friend- 
ship have drawn Great Britain and the 
United States together, and it seems impos- 
sible that the two nations should ever 
again be separated by enmity and threats of 
war. But when Americans rejoice over this 
new friendship, they should refrain from 
acts of discurtesy and from selfish or nar- 
row-minded projects of legislation which 


tend to discourage it--such as the utterances 


of politica! conventions and of Senators in 
which the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is ignored, 
and the application of our medieval naviga- 
tion laws to Porto Rico and Hawaii. Can- 
ada suffered heavy loss in the case of Porto 
Rico, at a time when a joint commission was 
trying to settle all controversies between us 
and the Dominion by mutual concessions. 
Progress toward an agreement was greatly 
retarded by this incident. Now the House 
has passed a bill extending the same laws 
to Hawaii. British shipping will suffer by 
reason of this extension, the possibility of 
which has been discussed with much feel- 
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ing by the English press for months past. 
From any point of view, the benefits to be 
secured by the exclusion of Hawaii from the 
operation of these laws far outweigh those 
which a few persons will gain by the appli- 
eation of them to the islands. Chiefly on 
account of the incidents we have mentioned, : 
there is now observed in English official cir- 
cles, according to the reports from London, 
a decrease of cordiality with respect to 
America. This is much to be deplored. The 
American people do not think enough about 
the value of this friendship, which may be 
cooled by unwise and selfish action on this 
side of the Atlantic. 





THERE is probably no officer more misun- 
derstood and maligned by outsiders than the 
walking delegate of a labor organization. 
We are glad to commend the following ex- 
tract from an article in the current number 
of The American Journal of Sociology, by 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago. 


“We hear contemptuous references to the 
walking delegate and agitator, without stopping 
to ask ourselves why the workingman is not en- 
titled to his advocate, paid to represent his legal 
and industrial rights, quite as much as the man- 
ager of the corporation is entitled to his lawyer. 
We ignorantly allow ourselves to believe that a 
walking delegate may declare a strike at his 
own pleasure, without taking the pains to dis- 
cover that the organization of a trades union is 
so democratic that no man, even in exceptional 
crises, can set aside the constitution of his 
union. Indeed, the walking delegate is almost 
the only professional man whose fees are set 
by those employing him. He is paid the stand- 
ard wage received in his trade, and no more, and 
holds office subject to the vote of his union, 
which may fail to re-elect him at any annual 
meeting. In case of his failure of re-election 
his chances for obtaining work at his trade are 
much lessened by the fact that he has held this 
office. At any moment in his career he is far 
from possessing that plenitude of power with 
which the popular mind has clothed him. In 
spite of all these facts, the community continues 
to dogmatize concerning the dictatorial action 
of the walking delegate, whose every executive 
act has been authorized by his constituency. An 
ignorant person might easily consider a peace 
commissioner sent by the United States to Paris 
as a raging dictator. That is quite possible if 
one looks at his outside acts alone, but we are 
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accustomed to consider a minister plenipoten- 
tiary in relation to government, and do not mis- 
understand his power, but we are slower to real- 
ize that it is only as a commissioner that the 
business agent of the union orders strikes and 
arranges terms of settlement.” 





Tue friends of temperance should be 
greatly encouraged by the statements made 


in The Sun of this city that “ the saloon ” has. 


greatly weakened as a_ political power. 
Whereas formerly liquor dealers were nu- 
merous in the State Legislature, as many 
as one-third of the Assemblymen from this 
city having been connected with the liquor 
interest, directly or indirectly, now there is 
only one member from New York who gives 
his business as that of a liquor dealer, and 
in the whole body there is not one besides. 
In the Senate there are, on the Democratic 
side, one saloonkeeper and one former bar- 
keeper, both from this city, but there are no 
others. In many ways the temperance cause 
has greatly advanced. It is less and less al- 
lowable in society for men to be under 
the influence of liquor; business men are in- 
creasingly insistent on temperance in their 
employees, and a general change of tenor 
is evident from the different reception given 
to the arguments in favor of the saloon as 
the poor man’s club. The reform is progress- 
ing. What it needs is the constant support 
by word and deed of those who believe in it. 





Mr. RICHARD CROKER (Boss) of this city 
is in favor of expansion; not imperialism, 
but expansion, and with a distinct view to- 
ward the possible’ advantages of missionary 
work in the Philippines. In a recent an- 
nouncement of his opinions he says in 
answer to a question as to what we want 
to do: 

“Well, that depends. There are considera- 
tions that would affect the judgment. As to 
the moral considerations of our holding the 
Philippines, in my opinion the influence of 
American missionaries would convert and bring 
to civilization year by year thousands of the 
Filipinos; 100,000 or 500,000 a year might not 
be too much to hope for. American mission- 
aries are doing wonders even in China, but they 
would, under American influence, have more 
fair play and protection in the Philippines than 
they have in China, where they are from time 
to time brutally persecuted and murdered.” 
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In answer to a further question as to the 
effect of Spanish rule he says: ' 

‘** Well, the conditions would be more favor-— 
able under American régime; our people in 
every branch of life—missionaries as well as 
the rest—are more practical and systematic, 
and more successful than Europeans. We 
have civilized this continent, which, one might 
say, but a century ago was a primeval wilder- 
ness, inhabited by* savages as unpromising, at 
least, as the Filipinos. What people but the 
American people could have done this? None.” 


That settles the whole matter. 





....We publish this week an interesting 
and timely article on Samoa, by Judge 


Henry C. Ide, formerly Chief Justice of the 


island kingdom under the provisions of the 
Berlin Act. After nearly five years of serv- 
ice, he resigned in 1897. ‘“ You will be re- 
membered,” said King Malietoa when fare- 
wells were exchanged, “as the good Chief 
Justice who knew our ways and laws and 
customs, and was kind and just to us.” The 
American Vice-Consul-General declared that 
Judge Ide had “alone borne the weight of 
the Berlin Act,” and that to him alone was 
“due the measure of success ” attending the 
administration of it. 


....General Wood’s journey to Washing- 
ton was not made in vain. The customs 
revenue of Santiago will be spent in the city 
or province where it is collected, work upon 
the improvements which have already very 
remarkably reduced the city’s death rate 
will not be stopped, and rations will not be 
substituted for money in wages paid to the 
Cuban laborers. A newspaper in this city 
asserts that General Wood is to be appointed 
Governor-General in place of General 
Brooke. Considered apart from the effect of 
the promotion in army circles, the change 
would be a most beneficial one. 


....In his third article on “The University 
and the Common Man,” which we publish in 
this issue, President Jordan considers the 
duty of the State with respect to provision for 
the higher education. This is the last of the 
series, and the three, which were included 
in an address at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Graves, of the Washington State Uni- 
versity, are a notable addition to the litera- 
ture of the questions discussed in them. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GOSPEL WORK IN SPAIN. 


Pastor Fritz FLIEDNER, son of the fa- 
mous founder of the Kaiserswerth Deacon- 
ess Institute, has for nearly a generation 
been the most prominent and one of the 
most successful representatives of the Prot- 
estant cause in Spain, laboring under the 
auspices of a Mission Society in Germany. 
The center of his work is in Madrid, at the 
Protestant “ Jesus Church,” .a large build- 


ing containing in the rear a chapel, school. 


rooms and an orphans’ home for boys, and 
in the front part.a hospital, and a home and 
school room for orphan girls, while some 
rooms are rented for business purposes. The 
pastor of this church is Don Daniel Rodri- 
guez, who completed his studies in the uni- 
versities of French Switzerland, and there 
also was ordained. He is a native of Besul- 
la, in Asturia. The number of pupils in the 
school is 212. In addition to this there is a 


school for smaller children, together with a 
kindergarten in one of the suburbs. The 
boys’ and girls’ orphan homes are not large, 
and in the hospital there is room for eight 
patients. There is also a new higher schovl 
or college with three classes under instruc- 
tion, all of the 24 scholars living in the build- 


ing itself. Four of the pupils have been 
with the armies in Cuba and the Philippines, 
but will now return. Pastor Fliedner has 
immediate charge and is assisted by his old- 
est son, himself a graduate of a German uni- 
versity, and several other instructors. He 
has also charge of the German chapel in con- 
nection with the German Embassy, and is 
interested in several other enterprises of a 
Protestant.character, in which he has the 
cordial support of the wife of the German 
Ambassador, Madam yon Radowitz. A 
Protestant book store has been estab- 
lished and has been found to be an excellent 
means for spreading Protestant literature 
among the Spaniards. In addition to the 
books that are here published or sold, there 
are two journals of a religious character, a 
bi-monthly review, intended especially for 


educated readers, and a child’s paper, used 
also as a Sunday school paper. Both of these 
papers are read throughout Spain, and even 
go to Mexico and the South and Central 
American republics. The regular edition is 
over three thousand. 

The work in the provinces is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that done in Madrid. In the 
Escorial, the former home of Philip II, 
there is a “ vocation colony ” and orphans’ 
home, together with a day and an evening 
school, and church services every Sunday. 
In Camunac, in the province of Toledo, there 
is a Sunday school and regular service, and 
a day school, with an attendance of 57, and 
an evening school with 42 pupils. A congre- 
gation has been organized, which is a mission 
center for the neighborhood. The building 
belonging to the congregation contains 
chapel and school rooms. A small Protes- 
tant congregation is found in Besulla, in 
Asturia, in the heart of the most fanatical 
districts of Spain. The Evangelist, Manuel 
Rodriguez, a native, was originally a plain 
peasant. Here, too, a school has been estab- 
lished. In Granada there is a chapel, to- 
gether with a school and a parsonage, in 
charge of the Rev. Miguel Barroso, of Jerez, 
who also received his education in French 
Switzerland. A branch book store is found 
in Barcelona. I'inally there is a station in 
Alicante, with an evangelist and a teacher 
and some forty pupils. In all the German 
braneh of the Protestant work in Spain has 
control of 18 buildings. There are two Ger- 
man pastors, one candidate of theology, one 
Spanish pastor, and four evangelists, who 
are teachers at the same time. In addition 
there are eight Spanish teachers in the col- 
lege, besides fifteen other teachers. The 
number of day pupils is 473, and in the night 
schools there are 112. The bulk of support 
comes from Germany, but a portion also 
from Spain, and this portion is constantly 
increasing. 

In addition there is the work of the Angli- 
can, Wesleyan and American’ Boards’ 
missions in Spain found in a number of Span- 
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ish provinces. The fields of these socicties 
are found in Cadiz. Jeres, Puerto Santa 
Maria, Utrera, Malaga, Sevilla, Cordoba, Bar- 
celona, San Sebastian and elsewhere. A plan 
to organize a Protestant Synod in Spain was 
postponed by the recent war. Pastor Flied- 
ner declares that the Spaniards make excel 
lent Protestants, and the Spanish ccngrega- 
lion can sing with the vim of vcterans the 
Spanish version of Luther’s battle hymn of 
the Reformation, Line feste Burg. Pastor 
Fliedner himself recognizes the hand of God 
in the terrible defeat of the Spaniards, but 
can not as yet note a difference in the attitude 
of the public toward the gospel cause. He 
quoted at length from an influential journai 
in which the position is boldly taken that as 
Protestant nations have in recent decades 
come to the forefront and Catholic nations 
declined, it is necessary for Spain to reflect 
and to see if some radical change should not 
be inaugurated in this respect. 





SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 

“THAT is the best part of beauty which a 
picture cannot express,” said Lord Bacon in 
one of his quaint little essays. Further on, 
however, he felt it safe to add: ‘“‘ Not but I 
think a painter may make a better face than 
ever was; but he must do it by a kind of 
felicity and not by rule.” He was 
speaking of physical comeliness, yet we may 
apply his observations to spiritual beauty as 
well, of which no set picture can speak the 
inmost sacred charm. A delineation of ideal 
goodness, as an embodiment, may surpass 
anything real that we have seen, merely as 
a form; but always it will lack the ray from 
within, personal, authentic, the spontaneous 
light and warmth of a divine mode of mo- 
tion. g 

Indeed, movement is beauty, as every art- 
ist knows. Motion is life. Good deeds are 
the perfect expression of spiritual beauty. 
the inevitable crystallization of beautiful 
thoughts. No picture on canvas, or on the 
poet’s glowing page, can present that flash 
from heart to face which registers the last 
refinement of human righteousness and sym- 
pathy as irradiated from an act of absolute 
kindness. The inner felicity of which this 
spiritual illumination is born cannot be as- 
sumed at will; it is the distinguishing trait 
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of the heaven-bred soul. The hypocrite can 
make a better formal show of righteousness 
than ever attended a really great deed of 
love; but the convincing and mastering 
power of sincerity goes with the beautiful, 
unpremeditated, inevitable movement. 

The way, the truth and the life, these are 
one in supreme beauty; they inform every act 
of charity, every impulse of sympathy, in 
the whole realm of spiritual experience. He 
who coldly examines the law and keeps the 
forms of its commandments may do right- 
eousness by rote, and great good may come 
of it; but the spirit that has received the il- 
lumination of the law and irradiates it as 
the light of its smiles and the heat of its 
love works the miracles of life through the 
power of that higher beauty which no 
painter can limn, no poet describe. The lily 
of the field arrays itself, unconsciously yet 
by force of an imperious law, in a glory 
above that of Solomon, Beauty comes that 
way. The law of Christ makes it a natural 
growth, a bloom of the soul. First the way, 
then the truth, then the life. The way is 
the form of beauty, the truth is the law of 
beauty, the life is the application of beau- 
ty. Nothing is beautiful that is not good; 
nothing is good until it shows good results. 
Spiritual beauty is a mode of spiritual mo- 
tion toward the supreme good, a movement 
that uncovers blessings with every throb. 





....The Disciples of Christ have joined 
ihe number of those denominations who are 
having national congresses. One is to be 
held in St. Louis in the latter part of April, 
at which the interests of city evangelization, 
education and other departments of church 
work of nation wide importance are to be 
considered. 

....Those interested in Canadian matters 
have long known the name of Father Chin- 
iquy, who has been for many years a strong 
opponent of the Roman Catholic Church. He 
was born in 1809 in the Province of Quebec, 
was educated as a Roman Catholic priest, 
and during that ministry won the title of 
“The Apostle of Temperance,” He was so 
honored as to be placed at the head of an 
immigration scheme to settle a large body of 
French Canadian Catholics in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. It was a little later than this 
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that after careful study he became con- 
vinced of the errors of the Roman 
Catholic Church and joined the Pres- 
byterian ranks,.since which time he has been 
one of the leaders in the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada, prominent in speaking and also 
in literary work, many of his publications 
having had a very large sale. The Roman 
Catholic authorities have constantly hoped 
that he would return to his old Church, and 
the Archbishop of Montreal is said to have 
made advances to him. His reply was a cor- 
dial appreciation of the kindly thought and 
curtesy of the Archbishop and the expres- 
sion of a cordial desire to see him should he 
recover, but his retirement from the Church 
of Rome was definite; he was happy in the 
faith of Christ, and had no desire to change 
his course. 

....-The forty-sixth annual report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Congregational 
Church Building Society, shews that the re- 
ceipts during the past year have come from 
a considerably larger number of churches 
than in any previous year, and that the work 
in the churches aided by the society has 
been very prosperous. Aid has been voted 
during the past year as follows: $123,675 to 
102 churches on houses of worship; $28,025 
to 57 churches on parsonages; $76,260 to 42 
churches in the form of loans; $47,414 to 83 
churches as grants. By far the great ma- 
jority of churches have been west of Ohio, 
only 22 out of 159 in the East. The value of 
the work is manifest in the fact that a very 
large amount is constantly returned to the 
treasury of the society by churches which 
have been aided by its funds. The entire 
number of buildings toward which the 
society has paid is 3,640, including 650 par- 
sonages. 

..A formal appeal from the missionary 
societies of the Baptist, Congregational, 
ipiscopal, Methodist, Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches has been sent to the House 
of Representatives against the seating of 
Brigham H. Roberts, of Utah, as a member 
of the incoming Congress. Should his elec- 
tion be held legally valid, it is urged that he 
be immediately expelled on the same ground 
as that accepted by the House in 1882, when 
it refused to permit George Q. Cannon, a 
polygamist, to sit as delegate from the ter- 
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ritory of Utah. The petition also traverses 
the same ground essentially as that pre- 
sented in our columns last week. It is sel- 
dom that the entire Christian churches of 
the country. have manifested such absolute 
unanimity and have expressed so forcibly 
their conviction as in this case, and if Con- 
gress shall pay no attention to this repeated 
presentation of the feeling of the country, 
there will be not merely widespread disap- 
pointment but a feeling almost of despair 
that politics is stronger than principle. 

....Among the institutions that suffered 
heavily in the disasters in Turkey was Eu- 
phrates College, at Harpfit. All but two of 
its buildings were destroyed, but it has con- 
tinued its work and has now in all its de- 
partments nearly one thousand students. 
Other buildings have been hired to take the 
place of those lost, and application has been 
made to the Turkish Government for per- 
mission to rebuild. This as yet has not been 
granted. It is the only institution for the 
higher education of young men and women 
in all Eastern Turkey, and has a constitu- 
ency of not less than 5,000,000 people. The 
faculty includes six Americans and thirty- 
four native Armenian teachers. There has 
never been a time in all its history when 
its influence has been greater, and the Turk- 
ish officials, from the Governor-General 
down, have repeatedly expressed their 
hearty approval of its work. One illustra- 
tion of its success is found in the fact that 
during the past year $5,000 was received for 
tuition and board, notwithstanding the great 
financial stress of the entire community. 
Its only limitation is lack of funds. 

....-The question of obliterating the de- 
nominational lines, so far as they indicate 
separation between the North and the South, 
has been raised again by recent sermons in 
Nashville, Tenn., and Baltimore, Md., by 
Dr. James I. Vance and the Rev. J. A, 
Vance, two of the most influential of the 
ministers in the Southern Presbyterian 
Chureh. They urge that as the distinction 
expressed by the Mason and Dixon line has 
disappeared from the geography of citizen- 
ship, it should also disappear from the geog- 
raphy of the Church; that there be a Pres- 
byterianism that shall no more be marked 
North and South, but whose territoria} 
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boundaries shall be coextensive with the ut- 
termost limits of the republic and the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church. The remarks 
have not met with quite the indorsement 
that might perhaps have been -expected, in 
view of the experience of President McKin- 
ley in his Southern tour. And while there 
is: recognition that there should be common 
devotion and support given to Presbyterian- 
ism by churches of every section, very grave 
doubt is expressed as to whether an organic 
union of the two bodies known as Northern 
and Southern would really be wise. It is af- 
firmed even that there are serious difficulties 
in the way of union that have not grown less 
in later years, and that the solution is to be 
found not so much in organic union as in 
some form of federation. 


....While Dr. Whitsitt’s resignation of his 
position in the Theological Seminary at 
Louisville has disposed of any personal ele- 
ment in the question that has been agitating 
the Southern Baptist Church, the question 
of the duty of the trustees is still being dis- 
cussed. They are to vote in May next on the 
acceptance of this resignation, and there is 
more than one voice being raised to persuade 
them to decline that acceptance, not for 
reasons personal to Dr. Whitsitt but for the 
sake of the great cause of reasonable free- 
dom of research. There are some who con- 
sider that question as the most momentous 
that has been before the Church; that the 
thing that is at stake is not Dr. Whitsitt’s 
personal fortunes but liberty of thought. 
If every man who studies is to feel that 
his continuance in the honor of his Church 
is to depend upon whether the results are 
entirely pleasing to everybody in that 
Church, then, as has been more than once 
said, thought is gagged, and institutions of 
education will be struck with intellectual 
barrenness. THE INDEPENDENT believes 
heartily in the right of men to pursue in- 
vestigations free from possible ecclesias- 
tical punishment should their results not 
coincide with the opinions of some others. 
Upon that freedom rests the whole fabric 
of religious strength for the ¢hurches. It is 
the essential basis of the Protestant idea 
and cannot be contravened without serious 
danger to Christian life as well as thought. 
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....On numerous occasions THE INDE- 
PENDENT has been severely criticised by the 
Roman Catholic press for its comments 
upon the condition of things in the West 
Indies and in Central and South America. 
Its reply has always been “go and see.” 
American Roman Catholics have been and 
seen, and what they say fully corroborates 
what THE INDEPENDENT has said. Father 
Thomas E. Sherman, of the Society of Jesus, 
has reported to General Brooke on the state 
of religion in Porto Rico. He finds it very 
unsatisfactory. Altho a large and hand- 
some edifice is to be found in every town of 
any size, the services are poorly attended. 
While the inhabitants are, with very few ex- 
ceptions, Roman Catholics in name, the ex- 
tent of their Catholicism consists for the 
most part in being baptized, married and 
buried by the priests. Now that the priests 
are deprived of governmental aid, many are 
leaving the country and more intend to de- 
part before the winter is over. Constant 
complaints are made that the priests were 
too much interested in political matters; 
that they preached Spain instead of the Gos- 
rel, and that many displayed the mercenary 
spirit. Father Sherman affirms that relig- 
ion is dead on the island, and considers it 
problematical whether it can be revived as 
au living influence. His testimony as to the 
immorality is very strong. The statement 
that the Catholic clergy are partly to blame 
because of the heavy licenses charged for 
marriage, he declares is a calumny. Never- 
theless he puts the problem that faces the 
Roman Catholic Church in fully as strong 
a form as THE INDEPENDENT has ever 
placed it. 


....We have received the Universalist 
Register for 1899, giving the statistics of the 
Universalist Church and other denomina- 
tional information. The general Church 
statistics, as already noted in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, show 787 churches, with 48,856 
members. These, however, do not represent 
by any means the entire force of the denom- 
ination. The number of parishes is reported 
as 966, and the number of families enrolled 
is 53,328, thus showing that the proportion 
of those calling themselves Universalists 
who are actually members of Universalist 
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churches is not as large as in other denomi- 
nations. There are 782 church edifices, and 
the entire value of church property is con- 
siderably over $10,000,000; there are 645 
Sunday schools with an attendance of over 
52,000; 520 Young People’s organizations, 
with a membership of 15,376. Of the dif- 
ferent States Universalism is strongest in 
Massachusetts, with its 129 parishes and 
14,420 families. The number of churches 
and members reported for that State, how- 
ever, is 111 churches, with 8,482 members, 
thus implying that there must be at least 
6,000 families in which there is not a single 
church member. Here surely there is scope 
for Dr. Atwood’s superintendency. Next 
to Massachusetts comes New York with 137 
parishes and 7,316 families; 117 churches, 
with 7.517 members. In Illinois and Ohio 
the proportion of members to families is 
greater, there being in each case consider- 
ably over 4.000 members and something over 
2,000 families. Vermont again shows an 
even greater disproportion of members to 
families than Massachusetts, there being 65 
parishes and 3,045 families, against 38 
churches and 1,789 members. These facts 
indicate the necessity of still more thorough 
and careful supervision, and an effort to 
bring the churches together into stronger 
church life. 





MISSIONS. 


FIRST MISSIONARIES TO PORTO 
RICO. 


BY THE REV. S. T. WILLIS. 


TuHE Rev. J. A. Erwin and wife, of Newport, 
Kxy., are the first missionaries of the American 
Churches to the people of Porto Rico. They 
have just been appointed by the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society of Cincinnati, repre- 
senting the national missionary interests of the 
Disciples of Christ, and will sail in a few days 
for their new field of labor. 

During the summer of 1898, when it was 
clearly foreseen that Porto Rico would come 
into the possession of the United States, the 
society began looking about for a suitable com- 
missioner to send on a tour of investigation to 
that island. The Rev. J. A. Erwin, pastor of the 
First Church of the Disciples of Christ, New- 
port, Ky., who was more or less conversant with 
the Spanish tongue and with Spanish colonial 
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conditions, was soon persuaded to assume this 
trust. 

Immediately after delivering a strong address 
on “ A New Star in Our Nation’s Crown” be- 
fore the National Convention at Chattanooga 
last October, he sailed for Porto Rico. He spent 
about two months traveling through the princi- 
pal parts of the island, some of the time in com- 
pany with a Baptist minister who happened to 
be on the island, but most of the time alone. He 
talked with all classes of the people, in the cities 
and country alike, learned from them directly 
their condition educationally, morally and relig- 
iously, and soon came to understand quite well 
that their attitude toward the United States 
was one of open-hearted gratitude. By preach- 
ing to the people he found them eager to learn 
the message of Protestant ministers, some even 
expressing a desire to confess Christ and obey 
him in baptism at once, before they had received 
proper instruction in the way of the Lord. He 
reported that Porto Rico is an open field for the 
Protestant missionary, and recommended the 
American society to enter the island at once. 
The society decided to do so and asked Mr. Er- 
win and his wife to go as their messengers. 
The appointment has been accepted, and so the 
Disciples of Christ were the first to send a spe- 
cial commissioner to Porto Rico and the first to 
appoint and send missionaries to our new posses- 
sions in the West Indies. No doubt the society 
will reinforce its work in Porto Rico as rapidly 
as money and men can be secured. 

New York City 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE “LOWER -POOL,” JERU- 


SALEM. 


In the Bible, especially in the Old Testament, 
pools are often mentioned in connection with 
Jerusalem, but as a rule their locality is not 
stated. Dr. Conrad Schick has made an attempt 
to identify some of these pools, and in the last 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund has taken up Birket es Sultan, the 
largest of “the group. 

This pool is situated in the western valley, 
opposite the southeast corner of the city wall, 
and 335 feet west of it. It is 588 feet long, 
about 265 feet wide, making an area of 155,820 
square feet, and is constructed in a very simple 
manner by two walls being built across the 
valley. The lower wall, on account of the de- 
scent of the valley, is much higher than the up- 
per, and is also thicker and stronger, and sup- 
ported by a mound of earth. Its thickness is 
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likely to be the same as that of the old Pool of 
Siloam, about 28 feet, while its hight is 60 feet. 
The Bethlehem carriage road now passes over 
it. On examining the high lower wall, Dr. 
Schick discovered indications of three or four 
different periods of building, which explain to 
some degree the history of the pool. Originally 
the pool was smaller, as can be seen by examin- 
ing the rock bottom and sides, and measured 
only 480 feet in length and 130 feet in width, 
making an area of 62,000 square feet, about the 
same size as Birket Mamilla. At that time the 
southern wall of Birket es Sultan was 16 feet 
lower. 

After the pool was enlarged the water at its 
highest point came up to the level of the south 
wall, 60 feet high, while at the north wall it 
could reach only 10 feet in hight on account of 
the slope of the valley. But as this north wall 
is 36 feet high, the upper 26 feet were not need- 
ed for the pool, and it seems clear that this wall 
formed at the same time the lower wall of an- 
other pool situated higher up in the valley. 
This was a musfaih, or filter-pool. In heavy 
rains the surface water first ran into this small- 
er pool, the particles of earth sank to the bot- 
tom, and the clear water then flowed over into 
the real reservoir. Such a filter-pool must be 
cleaned from time to time, else it becomes grad- 
ually filled with earth, as this one has. That 
such an upper pool existed at this spot is stated 
by Rabbi Schwarz in his book, “ Das Heilige 
Land,” published in 1852. But not only is this 
pool now full of earth, but the neighboring 
ground has become higher and higher, so that 
the arches of the aqueduct, leading from Solo- 
mon’s Pool to the Temple area, which, fifty 
years ago, were open up to more than the hight 
of a man, are now entirely filled in and only a 
few feet of the wall appear above the ground. 
To the next generation nothing will be visible. 

At the bottom of the large pool, toward the 
southeastern corner, there existed a cave, the 
greater part of the roof of which has fallen in. 
This cave was closed on the side of the pool by 
a thick wall, and it is possible that in ancient 
times a small spring flowed out from it. Such 
springs are often found in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem, and if one really existed at this spot 
it was probably the “ Dragon Well” (Neh. 2, 
13), which would have been a reason for build- 
ing the pool, as was done at Bethel and other 
places. 

In II Kings 18:17, and Isaiah 7:3, and 36: 
2, an “upper pool” is mentioned, and this im- 
plies that there must have been a “ lower pool,” 
which in Isaiah 22: 9 is really mentioned. As 
in one and the same valley two old pools are 
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found—the Mamilla and the Birket es Sultan 
—it was only natural to locate those mentioned 
in Scripture here. It has been proved that Bir- 
ket es Sultan existed when Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed by Titus. But the first distinct notices 
we have of it come from the Crusading times, 
when it was called “ Lacus Germani.” At this 
time the pool was restored and enlarged to its 
present dimensions. About a century’ later, in - 
1291, Sultan Muhamed ibn Kilian restored the 
aqueduct, built the smaller filter-pool, and re- 
paired the large one, so that from that time it 
was known as the Pool of the Sultan (Birket 
es Sultan). In 1484 the pool was apparently 
in decay and was again restored, and seems to 
have been in operation until 1723, when it was 
described by Ladoir and Pococke as “ ruinous,” 
as all later writers describe it. For the past 
dozen years the dry bottom of the poo! has been 
used as the place of the weekly cattle market, 
and in summer as a threshing-floor, while the 
level rocky ground on the northeast serves every 
year for pounding hamra. 

The “Dragon Well,” which Dr. Schick be- 
lieves to have been the rock cave at tue bottom 
of Birket es Sultan, is mentioned only once in 
the Bible (Neh. 2:13), on the occasion of the 
examination of the ruined walls of Jerusalem 
by Nehemiah at night. He says: “ And I went 
out by night by the gate of the valley, even be- 
fore the dragon well, and to the dung port, and 
viewed the walls of Jerusalem. Then 
I went on to the gate of the fountain, and to 
the King’s Pool. Then went I up in 
the night by the brook, and viewed the wall, 
and turned back, and entered by the gate of the 
valley, and so returned.” Most of the topog- 
raphers, from Robinson down to Professor T. F. 
Wright, put the Valley Gate in the neighbor- 
hood of the present Jaffa Gate. Now Nehe- 
miah, after passing this gate, came to the Dra- 
gon Well, as he was going southward down the 
valley, and not westward; so the Dragon Well 
cannot be looked for at’ Birket Mamilla, as so 
many writers have done, but with more proba: 
bility at the so-called lower pool, or Birket es 
Sultan. The Dragon Well was therefore the 
spring in the rock cave at the bottom of the 
pool. Much confusion has been caused by the 
fact that both Robinson and Mr. Birch speak 
of the Dragon Well as existing somewhere in 
the vicinity of the upper pool west of the city, 
and identifying it wrongly with “ Gihon.” 
Whereas Nehemiah had no need to go from the 
Valley Gate westward to such a distance. He 
wanted to go round the city and therefore down 
the valley (southward), where he soon passed 
the lower pool, or the Dragon Well. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


WHat is the meaning of the enormous ex- 
pansicn of business on the New York Stock 
Exchange since the beginning of the year ? 
In the week ending on January 28th trans- 
actions in stocks amounted to 7,208,513 
shares; in the two weeks immediately pre- 
ceding they were, respectively, 5,818,521 and 
5,682,847 shares. The highest total for any 
week in 1898 was 4,311,438 (December 
12th-17th), and even in the prosperous year 
of 1892 the summit of the record was 4,851,- 
000. Up to the end of last week this rising 
market of unprecedented breadth and ¥Yol- 
ume had shown no cotisiderable reaction. 
Neither the taking of profits by traders nor 
large sales for European account had 
stopped the upward movement. 

The market for securities indicates not 
only the judgment of expert financiers 
and traders as to present conditions, 
but also their expectation as to the future. 
The strength shown in this rising market 
broadening to even 1,500,000 shares in a day 
without a serious break, is due to excep- 
tional causes. First, the great crops of two 
successive years, the surplus of which, sold 
abroad at good prices, has so swollen our 
exports (while imports were falling) that we 
not only have an abundance of floating cap- 
ital at home, but are even lending from $50,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 in Europe. Second, 
commercial confidence, to a degree unknown 
for some years past, inspired now by the dis- 
appearance of a menacing silver majority in 
the Senate, the sure promise of financial san- 
ity in that body for several years to come, 
and the better attitude of great agricultural 
States toward the currency question—a 
change due chiefly to good crops profitably 
sold. Third, the increased earnings of rail- 
roads, which again take us back to the crops. 
Fourth, the enlarged exports of manufac- 
tures, and especially of the products of iron. 
Fifth, the greatly increased output of iron, 
the official figures for last year (11,773,934 
tons), showing a growth of 22 per cent. be- 
yond the total for 1897, and exceeding Great 


Britain’s output by 30 per cent. The iron 
industry is a commercial barometer. Sixth, 
the payments through the clearing-houses of 
the country for last year, which were proof 
of activity and greater volume of business. 
To these might be added other causes or 
favorable conditions, such as national energy 
excited by the war, the continued low rates 
for money in financial centers, etc. When 
one studies carefully the official statements 
which clearly disclose these causes, he must 
admit that they have warranted that re- 
markable expansion and stability of the se- 
curities market which to a vast. majority 
was uliexpected. 

Not many persons realized how extraor- 
dinary the record of 1898 had been and how 
exceptional the financial and commercial 
conditions were at the end of the year, until 
the official reports of the Government and of 
the financial agencies for the completed pe- 
riod of twelve months were published. As 
soon as these reports had been digested, the 
operations of keen traders and far sighted 
investors on the Exchange were supple- 
mented by the efforts of a buying public 
more numerous than any which has hereto- 
fore taken part in movements of this kind. 
Therefore we have seen the weekly totals 
in January rise from 3,620,337 shares to 
7,208,518, while the advance has been reg- 
ulated in some measure (we are considering 
the record up to the end of last week) by the 
profit-taking sales of early American buyers 
and of those who had been holding Amer- 
ican securities in London and Berlin. 

Such a market has a meaning with respect 
to the future. So far as what is to come is 
concerned, it is based upon a continuation of 
such confidence as is inspired by the rec- 
lamation of the Senate, by indications of in- 
dustrial growth, by evidence that the export 
trade balance is steadily increasing, by great 
activity in the iron industry at home, and es- 
pecially by proof—now abundant—that our 
supremacy in this industry will be estab- 
lished throughout the world. But we do not 
mean to say that the prices of securities 
should or will continue to rise, There has 
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been a great advance, and it may be that 
the favorable conditions of the near future 
have already been discounted. 

There is always danger that in such a 
movement the pace will be too fast and that 
the public will be drawn to the support of 
highly speculative and unprofitable projects. 
These are bright days for the promoters of 
new schemes. The country’s abundant 
money, for which there is now no outlet in 
such great additions to the railroad mileage 
as were formerly made in years of pros- 
perity, overflows from the old shares into 
the new industrial combinations, which were 
incorporated last year to the extent of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 in capitalization. The earning 
power of many of these is yet to be meas- 
ured; their common stock may represent 
nothing but “ good will,” on which dividends 
will be long deferred. Rapid advances un- 
der manipulation make their shares attract- 
ive to the unwary, at a time when investors 
in even the standard securities should pro- 
ceed with caution. ‘ 





FINANCIAL ITEMS 

THREE bills have been introduced into 
the New York State Legislature looking to 
the construction of a tunnel under the Hast 
River, between New York and Brooklyn, 
mainly for the use of the Long Island Rail- 
road. 

....The largest dry dock on the Great 
Lakes and one of the largest in the world is 
being constructed at West Superior, Wis., by 
the American Steel Barge Company. It will 
he 606 feet in length, 110 feet in width and 
17 feet in depth on the miter sill. Vessels of 
600 feet in length can be accommodated. 

....Since the cultivation of rice first be- 
gan in the early eighties, in Russia, there has 
heen a steady increase in its production, and 
the annual product now amounts to about 
50,000 tons. It is now quite generally used 
by peasants, and the quality of the native 
article is reported to be equal to the im- 
ported. 

...-The building of the Georgiana Bay 
Canal has been talked of and discussed for 
two or three generations. The project has 
been brought up afresh, and a largely at- 
tended meeting in Ottawa recently presented 
resolutions requesting a guaranty from the 
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Government of Canada to insure its immedi- 
ate commencement and rapid completion. 

....A very singular disaster happened in 
the harbor of Tacoma, Washington, on the 
night of January 13th, when the. British 
bark-rigged, four-masted ship “ Andélana” 
disappeared. She was lying in the harbor 
after discharging her ballast and was sup- 
posed to have capsized during the night and 
all on board were lost. The water in the 
harbor of Tacoma is very deep, the wreck 
lying in 23 fathoms. 

....-Last week will long be remembered 
for the tremendous excitement which pre- 
vailed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Nearly all of the stocks dealt in advanced 
in price, some of them very rapidly and with 
great jumps. On Monday the number of 
shares recorded as having been dealt in 
amounted to 5,006,900, valued at $350,900,- 
000. Great fortunes were made in a day by 
owners of stocks bought at a lower price, 
sold on the rise. 

....Possibly our readers may have noticed 
that there have been a large number oz 
trusts and combinations formed during the 
Jast few months. Just at present there 
seems to be a mad rusk in this direction. 
Last Friday’s daily papers contained a no- 
tice of a formation, or the proposed forma- 
tion, of a beet sugar combination, with $15,- 
000,000 capital; a tin plate trust with an au- 
thorized capital of $20,000,000; a rubber 
goods combination, capital, $50,000,000; a 
malt combination; a bicycle saddle combine 


‘with a capital of $1,500,000; a combination 


of felting manufacturers, and a consolida- 
tion of the ice companies of Maine with 
Eastern companies. 

....The engineers of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway successfully moved a 
bridge on that road at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
the 18th of December last, by floating it on 
two scows of large dimensions. The scows 
were first loaded with water and floated 
under the bridge on either side of the central 
pier and as close to it as possible. The water 
was then pumped out and the scows were 
moved to the proper position, where they 
were anchored and the water again pumped 
into the scows. The bridge was then low- 
ered to its bearings. The entire time re- 
quired to do the work and place the bridge 
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on the temporary site ready to carry trains 
and for being swung,’ was two hours and 
fifty minutes. 


...-The drought which has prevailed dur- 
ing the last few years in New South Wales 
has been a bitter experience for the agricul- 
turists of that colony. The great industry 
is sheep raising, and the flocks of the colony 
have shrunk from 66,000,000 to 46,000,000, a 
loss of 20,000,000 sheep. Of course, the loss 
from natural increase would be very large, 
making the entire shrinkage undoubtedly 
50,000,000 sheep. There has also been a loss 
of nearly 300,000 horses and 150,000 cattle. 


The money loss is estimated to be from $60,, 


000,000 to $100,000,000. It is to be hoped 
that the idea prevalent with many that 
droughts and plenteous rains come in cycles 
will prove to be the case, and that the next 
few years will give plenty of rain to drought- 
stricken countries. 

....The Department of Agriculture has 
made a special effort to secure early reports 
of the statistics of the number of sheep in 
each State in the United States in 1898, and 
a list of the States and the number of sheep 
reported in each is given herewith. 


. N. Hampshire... 
Vermont 
Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island.... 
Connecticut 
New York....... 
New Jersey. ... 
Pennsylvania.... 


Mississippi 
Louisiana 
7 Washington 
7383 Oregon. ......... 2. 
California 
Oklahoma 
. _ 697,648 —_-— 
2,780.471 . 89,114,458 
The number of the sheep in the country in- 
creased about one and a half million during 
the year. 

....The Government report of the foreign 
trade of the United States in 1898 is of the 
greatest interest. December and the whole 
year were record-breakers. The shipments 
of merchandise in December amounted to 
$137,247,000, which surpasses all previous 
records, The total exports of merchandise, 
gold and silver for 1898 amounted to $1,324,- 
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917,000. The exports of the same items for 
1897 were $1,192,646,000. The total of imports 
of merchandise, gold and silver for 1898 was 
$820,699,000, while in 1897 it was $809,697,- 
000. The excess of exports over imports of 
the three items for 1898 amounts to $504,- 
218,000, which amount stands to our credit 
for the foreign trade of the year, from which, 
of course, must be deducted certain sums, 
the amount of which no absolute estimate 
can be made, such as securities, payments 
of interest, travelers’ expenses, &c. But * 


_these items have been very carefully esti- 


mated and amount to not more than $175,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000 a year. 


....John D. Hicks, who has recently been 
made President of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
was born in Westboro, Long Island, in 1829, 
and is the grandson of Isaac Hicks, the old 
shipping merchant who was a founder and 
director of the Merchants’ National Bank. 
Mr. Hicks was a clerk and partner for fifteen 
years of the firm of well-known china mer- 
chants—Haviland & Co. For twenty years 
he was on the board of managers of Swarth- 
more College, and is a director in the Title. 
Guarantee and Trust Co., and since the or- 
ganization of the company has been on the 
Finance Committee of the board. In 1858 
he was made a trustee of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, and was its youngest member. 
He has been the second and the first vice-pres- 
ident, and his election as President is regard- 
ed as an eminently fit promotion. The other 
officers of the bank are John J. Sinclair, first 
Vice-President; Robert B. Woodward, second 
Vice-President; Henry A. Schenck, Comp- 
troller; Robert Leonard, Secretary, and Isaac 
Pb. Mailler, Assistant Secretary. The assets 
of the bank are $70,865,758.63, and its sur- 
plus is $5,614,410.38. 

BANK SALES. 

....The sales of bank stocks for the week 

ending January 28th were: 


Broadway........ peste | 
Chatham ........ .. zs 
Chemical 


Mechanics’......... 195 
Merchants’............ 
New York 

Ninth 

Corn Exchange. 
Germania 


....The coupons of the Texas & New Or- 
leans Railroad, and the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio Railway, Eastern Di- 
vision of the Southern Pacific Company, are 
payable February Ist. 


-.. 30l 





INSURANCE. 


ONCE MORE. 

Nor long ago, 101 fire insurance companies 
doing business in Kentucky were indicted-- 
and eighty-seven have just been fined $250 
each—in a court at Frankfort for combining 
to fix rates contrary to the statute in such 
case made and provided and against the 
peace and dignity of the State. We quote 
the fine old phrase with which indictments 


have long been concluded, because it has a- 


round, impressive sound; but if the matter 
were looked at correctly (as it will be, some 
day, when people get the cobwebs off their 
brains as respects the subject of insurance) 
it would be seen that the statute in \such 
case made and provided-—not the violation of 
it—is the thing which should be indicted as 
being against the peace and dignity of the 
State. For, viewed in the light of things as 
they are and not as they are imagined to be, 
what tends to make a State ridiculous is 
against its dignity, and what tends to de- 
prive it of insurance is opposed to its peace. 

Underwriters, with very poor success and 
a conspicuous deficiency of cohesion and of 
good faith, as between one another, come 
together to pool the results of their experi- 
ence and to agree upon a minimum schedule 
of rates. Forthwith arises a ‘‘ monopoly ” 
clamor, and the alleged combination is ac 
cused of preventing the desired reduction of 
rates. We almost feel ashamed to say once 
more that where competition is open and 
free no monopoly is possible, as well in the 
case of underwriting as in tobacco growing, 
for example; as for the effect of rate com- 
pacts in making rates high, there is a story 
of a jovial Irishman who smashed a ther- 
mometer with his stick, remarking to it 
that “ You’re the little baste that kapes the 
weather so cowld.” He could teach the av- 
erage legislator. 

If insurance is a commodity .and under- 
writers are venders thereof, it would be hard 
to adduce a valid reason why they should 
not be left by the law as free as anybody to 
write themselves rich—if they can—by mark- 
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ing up the price of their goods. A railroad 
cannot arbitrarily discriminate between in- 
dividuals or even mark up its fares quite at 
will; it is a common carrier and has assumed 
certain obligations in consideration of cer- 
tain grants and of the necessities of the case. 
If the railroad capriciously demands a pro- 
hibitory price of me, I have no other means 
of travel available; if the shoe dealer dis- 
criminates against me, I can go to another. 
The underwriter has no right of way or 
other favor. He isatrustee of the funds of in- 
dividuals who mutually insure one another; 
if the figures he names are too high, compe- 
tition promptly brings him duwn. He is a 
guarantor as well, and in that capacity he 


‘surely ought to be willingly allowed to name 


his own conditions. The individual grower 
or vender may compact with himself or with 
his class to put rates as high as the sky; if 
they are set too high, the goods are checked 
in sale until the venders are ready to meet 
the market. There is no reason, which will 
stand the test of a calm and careful analysis, 
why insurance should be treated unlike other 
commodities, as to the determination of its 
rates. Let it wholly alone. If the selling 
price is too low, the sharp lessons of experi- 
ence will bring that up; if too high, competi- 


tion will surely and speedily bring it down. 


There is one ground, and one only, for stat- 
utory regulation. Like banking, insurance 
is not measurable or ponderable like mer- 
chandise; it cannot be measured, or weighed, 
or chemically anaylzed. It is a conditional 
promise, valuable according to the charac- 
ter of the promisor. His financial soundness 
cannot safely be assumed as of course, nor 
is it practicable for the individual buyer to 
test and know for himself. To make sure 
that the underwriter is financially responsi- 
ble, and that, by ordinary rules applicable to 
ordinary conditions, he stays solvent, is a 
necessary protective measure which the indi- 
vidual cannot attend to and the State can. 
Hence, and hence only, State supervision 
has a right to be. It began with this, but it 
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has not stopped there. It has become a 
place for party workers and a source of ex- 
actions; it has gone from abuse to abuse, un- 
til, it is not much to say, the whole thing has 
become a nuisance and an abomination, mak. 
ing the only question now how to get rid of 
it. 

If legislation could (and should) largely in- 
crease the cost of steel rails, nobody would 
need to be told that railway charges must in- 
crease) Tax every loom heavily and harass 
every millowner in many ways, and the price 
of texiles must rise—nobody would question 
that. Yet, strange though it is, people imag- 
ine—or act as if they imagined—that taxes 
and fees and restrictions and interferences 
can be piled upon underwriters without rais- 
ing the cost of insurance. They act, or 
enact, as if they really supposed that, one 
class of venders could be made to sell a com- 
modity called insurance at a price to suit the 
buyer. They provide for full competition, as 
they seem to think, by forbidding what they 
denounce as harmful combination, and fail to 
see that such a combination would be the 
most certain stimulus to full competition 
and would go down before it. It is very 
strange. There is no way of explaining for 
it, or, perhaps, of somewhat lamely apolo- 
gizing for it, except by pleading that when 
people have once set up a notion as a buga- 
boo—in this case, that an insurance company 
is a monopoly with many legs and horns, and 
would devour everybody except for the re- 
straint of paper withes called statutes—they 
don’t take the trouble to think. 





A PASSING STORY. 


A FEW days before the late elections an 
article appeared in the Kansas City Times, 
written in the free “ink slinging” style of the 
far West, glorifying Superintendent MecNall 
and urging that “a vote for Stanley for 
Governor is a vote to turn Walt MecNall 
down and put in his place a tool of the in- 
surance combine,” while a vote for Governor 
Leedy is a vote to retain him. As ground 
for this assertion, the article set forth an al- 
leged secret conference and agreement be- 
tween the State Central Republican Commit- 
tee and a representative of “ the combine,” 
whereby the latter was td supply the cam- 
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paign fund and, in return, was to name the 
new superintendent in the event of success. 
This story is one so easily invented and is of 
the sort so naturally believed effective for 
its purpose that it deserves no more credence 
than usually attaches to startling exposures 
made just before election day. The fact is 
that MecNall and Governor Leedy are now 
buried under an adverse majority of more 
than 13,000, and as the latter had a majority 
of over 12,000 in 1896, the sweeping change 
is a thorough comment on the work of the 
demagog. McNall was appointed by Leedy 
to fill the unexpired term which ends next 
March. He has been useful in his way, for 
it is a real public service to have an illustra- 
tion, written in large lines, of insurance 
supervision in full rank efflorescence. 








Insurance Statements. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


The Provident Savings Life is out with its 
twenty-fourth annual statement and it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting from many points of view. 
The statement shows the remarkable energy, 
executive ability and creditable management of 
Edward W. Scott, its President. Its ratio of 
assets to liabilities is put down at 132% per 
eent. It has assurance in force amounting to 
$92,592,137. During the year it made increases 
in assets, 22 per cent.; in surplus, 61 per cent. ; 
in new business, 20 per cent., and in reserve 
for policy holders, 21 per cent. 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Altho the German-American has been in busi- 
ness but twenty-seven years, it presents this 
week a statement of which it may be justly 
proud, and one which would do é¢redit to a com- 
pany of twice its age. It has a capital stock 
of $1,000,000, which is invested in United States 
bonds. Its total assets amount to $8,167,443.80 
and its net surplus beyond all liabilities is $3,- 
922,009.38. It has in reserve funds for unex- 
pired risks, unsettled losses and ior all other 
claims $3,245,434.42. The German-American 
has agencies established at all principal busi- 
ness points throughout the country, and it has 
the reputation of promptness and liberality in 
settling claims. It is one of the very best fire 
insurance companies we have. William N. 
Kremer is President; Charles G. Smith is Sec- 
retary. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. ; 


There is probably no other annual statement 
of a life insurance company so eagerly looked 
forward to by so large a number of persons as 
that of the Mutual Life, which we print to-day. 
There are many reasons for this, a very im- 
portant one being that the Mutual Life is the 
largest financial institution in the country. Tt 
is represented by capable men almost every- 
where throughout the United States and to a 
very great extent in foreign countries. Having 
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passed its semi-centennial several years since 
it of course has the benefit of age in its favor, 
and last, but not least, its policy holders are 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. During 
the year 18 the assets of the company were 
increased $23,720,887 and its total assets now 
amonnt to $277,517,325. The surplus of the 
company amounts to $44,458,684, a growth dur- 
ing the year of $8,950,490. In reading the 
statement due weight should be given to the 
fact that during the year the company paid 
to its policy holders for all purposes no less 
an amount than $24,751,659. It is impossible 
to estimate the value to the community at large 
of such an institution as the Mutual Life. 
That it is of tremendous importance and of the 
greatest possible good is admitted by every one. 
Congratulations are due to President Richard 
A. McOurdy and his able corps of officials for 
the wonderful aggregate showing and the im- 
portant increase during the year 1898. 


THE PHGINIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


_ The Pheenix Insurance Co. of Hartford pub- 
lishes this week its eighty-ninth semi-annual 
financial statement. It is worthy of the atten- 
tion of every property-owner in the United 
States. The company has a cash capital of $2,- 
000,000, and its total assets are $5,511,407.71, 
with a net surplus of $1,183,757.88. These fig- 
ures give a fair idea of the fact that the Phenix 
is one of the largest fire insurance companies in 
the country. Beyond that we are glad to know 
that it has most excellent underwriting ability 
in its management, and during its career has 
been of the greatest value to the insuring pub- 
lic. 1t has paid in losses since its organization 
$43,110,500.22. Our readers in placing their 
fire insurance would do well to ask for policies 
in the Phenix. D. W. C. Skilton is President 
and Edward Milligan is Secretary. 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


It is safe to say that a large portion of the 
public will be interested in knowing of the grand 
success which has attended the management of 
the affairs of the Aitna Life Insurance Co. 
during the past year. This company has almost 
attained a half century of usefulness, and the 
results-of its exceedingly wise and excellent man- 
agement are shown in the statement published to- 
day. During the year it increased its assets 
$2,642,053, its surplus $357,178, and insurance 
in force $15,408,984. The Adtna Life transacts 
both a life and accident insurance business and 
is heartily commended to all who seek life insur- 
ance. Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley is President, 
J. C. Webster Vice-President and J. L. English 
_ Secretary. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


The Mutual Benefit Life, we are glad to know, 
had an excellent year’s business in 1898, and 
made a gain in assets of $3,195,004, and its sur- 
plus was increased by $357,416. Its total assets 
are now $66,219,976.49, and its surplus, valuing 
its United States and other bonds at par, is 
$4,517,563.80. It is worthy of note that if its 


surplus was based on the market value of its 
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assets and four per cent. reserve it would be 
$5,394,189.71. The company had in force Janu- 
ary 1st, 97,884 policies insuring $246,350,788. 
The Mutual Benefit is one of the best life insur- 
ance companies in the world. Its management is 
of the highest character. Its policies are varied to 
suit the needs of any one desiring life insurance. 
Its settlements are prompt and equitable, and it 
incorporates in its policies cash surrender and 
paid-up insurance values. No one can go amiss 
in taking a policy in the Mutual Benefit. Amzi 
Dodd is its President. 


THE ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. ; 


We are glad to know from the annual state- 
ment of the Orient Insurance Co., published 
this week, that the year has been to them a very 
favorable one indeed. They have made a hand- 
some increase in gross assets and in net surplus. 
The Orient’s gross assets on the first of January 
amounted to $2,513,909.94, and its net surplus 
to $814,045.93. The Orient has agents at prin- 
cipal towns throughout the entire country and it 
has an excellent record as a fire insurance com- 
pany. Charles B. Whiting is President and 
James U. Taintor is Secretary. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Altho the Granite State Fire Insurance 
Company is but fourteen years of age, its excel- 
lent management is reflected in its annual state- 
ments, and the year 1898 is its second record- 
breaker, ‘it having been the best year in the his- 
tory of the company. It increased its assets 
about $55,000, its surplus $20,000, being about 
33'/, per cent. over that of last year, and it also 
added $28,000 to its reserve. Its gross premi- 
ums exceeded the previous year by $15,000. Hon. 
Frank Jones is President and A. F. Howard is 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The American Fire Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, one of our stanch, excellent com- 
panies, publishes to-day its sixty-ninth annual 
statement. It has agents at the principal busi- 
ness points throughout the country, is prompt 
and equitable in settlement of losses, and it is 
a good company with which to place a policy of 
fire insurance. January 1st the company’s as- 
sets amounted to $2,710,727.67. Its insurance 
reserve amounted to $1,554,280.99 and its sur- 
plus was $504,733.42. Thomas H. Montgomery 
is President, Richard Maris is Secretary and 
‘Treasury. 


THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Atlantic Mutual is the largest marine 
insurance company doing business in the United 
States, and its statement published this week 
will interest a large number of readers. Its 
net receipt for premiums during the year was 
$3,327,340.67, and it paid losses during the same 
time of $1,507,565.36. Its assets amount to 
$10,874,923.22. Its usual interest and dividends 
have been declared. A. A. Raven is President 
and J. H. Chapman is Secretary. 


1899 
PEBBLES. 


Tue war might have been shorter if the 


Spaniards had been allowed to capture some of 
our beef.—'he Cincinnati Enquirer. 


...-Bill: “Is that parrot of yours up to 
date?” Jiil: “I should say so! He uses a 
megaphone.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


....** Baby is so fond of books!” “Is she, 
indeed?” ‘ Yes; you should see her. She’s got 
so she can snatch a page out with either hand.” 
—OCleveland Plain Dealer. 


....The absorption of the grand duchy of 
Pullman into the free State of Chicago doesn’t 
seem to have excited the cupidity of the powers. 
—The Detroit News. 


....‘ Your replies are very tart,” said the 
young husband. Then he hastily added: “ But 
they are not as tart as those mother made.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....-ridget: “ There’s a man in the parlor 
wants to see you, sir.” Mr. Ardup: “I'll be there 
in a minute. Ask him to take a chair.” Bridget: 
“Sure, sir; he says he’s going to take all the 
furniture. He’s from the installment company.” 
—Brooklyn Life. 


...-Counsel: “What is your age, madam?” 
Witness: “ Forty-seven, sir. Counsel: “ Married 
or single?” Witness: “Single. I never had an 
offer of marriage in my life, and if it is of any 
imterest to the Court, I don’t mind saying that 
I have worn false hair for nearly thirty years.’ 
Counsel: “Hem! That is all, madam. There 
is.no use trying to shake the direct testimony of 
so truthful a woman as you are.”—Heachange. 


..».-The principal of a hoys’ school wrote as 
follows to the editor of a magazine: “I inclose 
a poem of mine, and trust it will find a place in 
your pages. I have what may be called a ‘ poeti- 
cal school ’—every scholar writes good verse.” 
The editor returned his poem, with this note: 
“ Dear Sir: Your poem is not available. Please 
let us see the good verse written by your schol- 
ars.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


..“*I was with Hobson when the deed 
Was done of which we proudly read.” 
“Give me your hand! I never knew 
That you were one of that brave crew 
That sank the ‘ Merrimac.’ We call 
Them gallant heroes, one and all. 

You were with him who put to shame——” 

“Oh, no!” an interruption came: 

“That is not what I meant or said. 

I was with Hobson when the maid 

Upon his waiting lips impearled 

The kiss that echoed ’round the world.” 
—Brooklyn Life. 


....Jdim Webster was being tried for bribing 
a colored witness, Sam Johnsing, to testify false- 
ly. ‘“ You say the defendant offered you $50 to 
testify in his behalf?” asked the lawyer of 
Sam. “ Yes, sah.” ‘“ Now, repeat what he said, 
using his exact words.” ‘‘ He said he would gib 
me $50 if I——” “ He didn’t speak in the third 
person, did he?” ‘“ No, sah, he tuck good care 
dat dar were no third pusson ’round; dar was 
only two—us two.” “I know that, but he spoke 
to you in the first person, didn’t he?” “I was 
de fust pusson myself, sah.” ‘“‘ You don’t under- 
stand me. When he was talking to you did he 
say: ‘I will pay you $50?’” “No, sah; he 
didn’t say nothin’ ’bout you payin’ me $50. Your 
name wasn’t mentioned, ’ceptin’ he told me ef 
eber I got into a scrape you was de best lawyer 
in San Antone to fool de jedge and de jury—in 
fac’, you was de best in town to cover up res- 
kelity.” For a brief, breathless moment the 
trial was suspended.—Detroit Free Press. 


PEBBLLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


‘For the best set of answers to this week’s — 
puzzles we will send “A Little New England 
Maid,” by Kate Tannatt Woods. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL ACROSTIC. 


1. The surname of the astronomer who, by 
the theoretical solution of an astronomical 
problem, located the planet now known as Nep- 
tune. He was born in 1819. 

2. The surname of an astronomer who was 
at one time professor of physics in Washington 
and afterward director of the Roman Observa- 
tory, where he was very successful in spectro- 


- scopic and solar research. He was born in 
1818. 


8. An astronomer who has been called “ the 
pioneer of the Copernican system.” He was 
born about 280 B. C. 

The surname of an astronomer of Clinton, 
N. Y., who discovered over forty asteroids. He 
was born in 1813. 

5. The surname of the famous discoverer of 
Uranus and of double binary stars. He was 
born in 17388. 

6. The surname of an astronomer famous for 
his investigations into the motions and nature 
of comets. He was born in 1656. 

7. The surname of an English astronomer, 
prominent in the field of photographic astron- 
omy. 

8. The surname of the astronomer who pro- 
pounded the Nebular Hypothesis. 

9. The surname of the astronomer who solved 
simultaneously and independently the same 
problem as the first-named astronomer. 

The initials of the foregoing nine surnames 
will spell the name of the American who dis- 
covered the two satellites of Mars. 

F. L. SAWYER. 


A PUZZLE or THREES. 


1. One of the triumyirs. 

2. One of the three Fates. 

3. One of three past Queens of Hngland. 

4. One of the three styles of Grecian archi- 
tecture. 

5. One of the three great tragic poets of 
Greece. 

6. One of the three Furies. 

7. One of the three goddesses who claimed 
“the golden apple.” 

8. One of the three great works of Virgil. 

9. One of the three ships of Columbus. 

10. One of the Three Graces. 
ne One of the three classes of the Spartan 
State. 

When the eleven names are correctly guessed, 
and written one below another in the order here 
given, their initials will spell the name of one 
of the three great law-givers of Greece. 

w. A. 8. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 19TH. 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate 


Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy — hand carry ago peace 

To silence envious tongues. just and fear not. 

PI. 

The years have linings just as goblets do: 
The old year is the lining of the new,— 
Filled with the wine of precious memories, 
The golden was doth line the silver és. 


MULTIPLICATION.—1, Proxy; 2, coxcomb; 3, 
sixpence; 4, express; 5, hoaxed; 6, galaxy; 7, 
Alexis; 8, hexangular; 9, Oxford; 10, expostulate ; 
11, textile: 12, extract; 13, luxate; 14, oxides; 
15, example; 16, Styx; 17, exhale. 
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PERSONALS. 


“ AYTER many years of wandering,” said 
Admiral Dewey in a letter written on December 
18th to Mr. Hamilton Brown, editor of The 
British Realm, “I have come to the conclusion 
that the mightiest factor in the civilization of 
the world is the imperial policy o. England.” 

....The late ex-Senator Garland (who was 
Attorney-General in Mr. Cleveland’s first Cab- 
inet) said to a friend two months ago, while 
both were in the court-room of the Supreme 
Court at Washington: “ Nothing would please 
me better, when my time comes to die, than to 
be stricken right here in this room, in the midst 
of an argument.” 
and standing at almost the exact spot where he 
had uttered these words, that Mr. Garland was 
stricken down with apoplexy, on the 26th ult. 
He lived but ten minutes. He had been Senator 
in the Confederate Congress, Governor of Ar- 
kansas, Senator of the United States, and Attor- 
ney-General. 

....-Professor Lachambre, the aeronaut who 
made theballoon in which his friend Andrée start- 
ed for the Pole, tells the missing explorer’s friends 
that he does not despair of seeing Andrée again. 
It is quite possible, he says, that the explorer 
reached the Pole, landed from his balloon on the 
further sidé of it, and was obliged to winter 
where the balloon fell. Andrée had provisions 
enough to supply him and his two companions 
for three years, and the Professor thinks all 
hope should not be given up until three years 
shall have passed without news of the expedi- 
tion. 

....The British Government has decided that 
a military attaché shall be connected permanent- 
ly with its embassy in Washington. 
officer to be appointed to this place will be Capt. 
Arthur H. Lee, of the Royal Artillery, who ac- 
companied our armies throughout the campaigns 
in Cuba and Porto Rico as military attaché, and 
who has since contributed to magazines in this 
country articles praising the American soldier. 
It was Captain Lee who exclaimed as he 
watched the bold and successful attack upon San 
Juan Hill: “ This is a great day for the Anglo- 
Saxons!” 

....The late Henry Clarke Warren, a dis- 
tinguished student of the religion and literature 
of Buddhism, by his will left to Harvard Uni- 
versity property valued at nearly $1,000,000. 
Under the will of the late P. P. Mast, of Spring- 
field, O., the Ohio Wesleyan University receives 
$175,000 in money and Mr. Mast’s house and 
grounds, valued at $200,000. Col. Daniel Mor- 
ris, who died at Atlantic City a few days ago, 


It was while arguing a case 
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left nearly all of his fortune of $500,000 to 
Catholic orphan asylums and hospitals in Phila- 
delphia and Trenton. 

..John Holmes, the only brother of the late 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, died in Cambridge last 
week at the age of 87. The two boys. were born 
in a house which was torn down to make room 
for the building of the Harvard Law School. 
They were schoolmates of Margaret Fuller and 
Richard H. Dana. John was a bachelor. In 
his youth he fell in love with a governess, and 
his intended marriage was opposed by his mother 
and brother. ‘The girl suddenly disappeared. 
She was too proud to marry him against the 
opposition of his relatives. He heard of her no 
more until he read in a newspaper of her death 
in a distant place. He was the intimate friend 
of James Russell Lowell and a man of rare liter- 
ary culture. 

....The unfortunate Spanish officers who 
were in command at sea or on the land in the 
late war haye been very coldly received at home. 
Admiral Montojo, whose fleet was so completely 
destroyed at Manila, is to be tried by court 
martial; the trial of Admiral Cervera is near at 
hand; General Jaudenes, who surrendered to our 
army and navy at Manila, has been arrested 
and imprisoned at Madrid by order of a court 
martial ; General Toral, who capitulated at San- 
tiago, is awaiting the decision of a similar trib- 
unal, and Colonel San Martin, who retreated 
from Ponce, has gone to the penal settlement of 
Ceuta for life. All of these are brave men who 
suffer because of the corruption or incompetency 
of their Government. 


....-Thomas W. Lawson, a broker in Boston, 
has bought for $30,000 absolute control of a new 
and beautiful variety of the flower commonly 
known as the carnation, obtaining possession 
from Thomas F. Galvin of all the plants and 
blossoms in existence. This carnation was first 
grown by Peter Fisher, of Ellis, Mass., who de- 
veloped it by years of experiment and cultiva- 
tion. When Mr. Galvin became the owner of 
this triumph of horticulture he named it the 
“Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson,” in honor of the 
wife of his friend, the broker. For a half inter- 
est in the flower $15,000 was offered by a florist 
in this city, and a Chicago millionaire began to 
negotiate for two or three of the plants; but the 
brokers have been making money on the Boston 
Exchange (where the market value of Boston’s 
favorite copper mines has been increased in 
twelve months from $100,000,00U to $241,000,- 
000), and the new carnation now blooms for 
Mr. Lawson and his family exclusively, repre- 
senting an investment of $30,000. 
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Prevent the Grip 


By Keeping Your Blood Pure With 
Hoods’ Sarsaparilla. 

The grip is most likely to attack a weak and debili- 
tated system. Those who keep their blood pure and 
systems toned up with Hood’s Sarsaparilla are in little 
danger from this disease. If you have had the grip you 


ill find Hood’s $ illa just the medicine needed t Nuon N Gs . 
expeb'the, palachoas Selene teaie thi Glick: mimeember PF) WA LGAYS 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia PP SOUPS. 


A my ; y k Tart 

Is Am rica’s Greatest Medicine, - Price $1. — renee Chicken, 

Hood’s Pills are the favorite cathartic. 25 cents, os Fat, eon 
Tomato. 


ES HARTSHORNG sca a ca 


) f i heat, each can making 
NOTICE , puTon a full quart. Grocers 
NAME THUS Lyf, pA” LABEL ge 5 gnats sell them. 

0 Fo tHe GENUINE : ample can and booklet 


ay ie for six cents in stamps. 
Con 4 By HARTSHORN VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
a 330 Kentucky Avenue, - ° Indianapolis, Ind. 


yA GOLD BOND INVESTMENT panty Teg ASEM eG aFS 
°o 


Thoroughly safe and conservative. One of the best in- Van Camp’ x arg y ond, Choses, prepare’ 
vestments possible for people of means, Soec omens : Sample can 6c in stamps. 








buys a can of either of 
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20 year 6 per cent. semi-annual interest ; perfect 
security. For particulars address 


and make $2 a day at 
AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., REPRESENT A PAPER tondsringicewehours 
Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 





Specim: d full iculars, roc, 
REY i Tne Americas Bullter. Chicago. 








FLOUT IMITATORS. 


They are clever and plausible, often unscrupulous and 
always to be regarded with suspicion. 

Sozodont was the pioneer American dentifrice of quality. 
It has always appealed to the most refined tastes, as proved by its 
enormous sale among intelligent, cleanly people during the 
past forty years. , 

What have the Imitators done ? 

Hundreds of so-called dentifrices, some in appearance 
red like liquid Sozodont, have sprung up on every hand and at 
every sort of a price. Powders, too. 

Do not be deceived. There is nothing nearly equal 
to Sozodont in its ingredients, efficiency or fragrance. 

Insist upon having the best, which is the real article 
at the price of its worth. 


Sample, also free copy of Dr. Colburn’s little book, ‘‘ The Care of the Teeth,’’ for the 
postage, five cents, ¢f you mention this publication. Address P.O. Box 247, New York City. 
HALL & RUCKEL§ 

New York, 1848, London. 
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That Persistent 
Tickling Cough, 


that sticky secretion in the throat and air- 
passages, that sense of tightness across (or 
needle-like pains through) the chest—danger 


signals! For these conditions take 


HALES woney of 


HOREHOUND AND TAR 


and be on the safe side. It is a remarkable 
cure for colds, coughs, sore throats, bronchitis 
and affection of the throat and lungs. Of all 
druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


Pike's Toothache Drops Cure in one Minute. 





Blend most softly sal 
Ai, Play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 

— WZ by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch tothe drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. ‘e 

Manufactured by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
For sale everywhere. 


) 





USE 
BRUMMELLS 


Celebrated 





Sure relief forall 
throat troubles. 


One of them put in the mouth on re- 
tiring gives the patient immediate relief 
and a comfortable night’s rest. 


SOLD EVES YWHERE. 
ARERQ. GLC NRRL RARER A RRRRES 


““ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha “Baby” 
Cream Separators were 
first and have ever a 
kept best and chea; 
They are guarant 8 
riorto all imitations and 
ae Endorsed 
all authorities, More 
150,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others 
combined, A styles and 
e- -to $225.- Save 
$5.- to $10.- per cow per 
year over any setting 
system, and - to $5.- 
an! cow per year over any 
tating separator. 








" New and improved ma- 
4 chines for 1899. Send for 
- new Catalogue containing 

a fund of up-to-date dairy 
information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Rankooren & Canat Sts., 74 .CorTLANDT STREET- 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


Importers and Dealers in 


High Grade Housefurnishing Goods 


interme 
ated Ware 
hen, Laundr 
pigerate 
oden and 





China, Glasswar: 
, Pantr and Cel- 








armers; Coffee 
ernoon Tea Rotsios 


eny “part tof the “Greater New York. 
or coretally packed ‘and delivered at stations within 100 miles ot 


New York. 
ged QUALITY ONLY. 
ion invited. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 4ad St., New York. 
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A Pastor 


apnouscings from the pulpit, a committee to look 
after the cleaning of the building, called it ‘The 


Pearline Committee.” 


That i is the kind of 


advertising that has swelled the sales of 


Pearline. 














have doubts about Pearline. 


It’s from people who know 


Pearline, and are using it, and who think 
and speak of it as the one thing nec- 
essary in any matter of cleanliness. 
Talk with some of eee people, if you 


Cleanliness is next akin to Gadiiecke. 
WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





giving 
THE fusT P 2RFEK CT CONDITION 


time the steamer remains at the various ports. 


Ja\n' 


| "semen 


25 DAYS SEA VOYAGE AROUND PORTO RICO. 


THE NEW YORK AND PORT@ RICO S. 5S. CO.’S fast American ora “San Marcus” apie at 3 P.M., Yet 
nesday. rinse 15th, TOUCHI*G AT ALL POINTS OF THE ISLA 


remaining at , one to two 


eac 
agers a splendid opportunity to EXPLORE OUR NEW AND "INTERESTING COLONY UNDER 
Rates of passage $130 and upward, wh ch includes board and stateroom during the 
Passengers desirin: 
will be allowed $3 ooperday. For general information aot to MILLER, BULL & KNOWL 


to remain on shore durin; at the Island 


earl St., N.Y. 


the two weeks sta’ 
ON, Agents, 130 





4% DAYS 
NEW YORK TO 














SAN FRANCISCO 


Via the New York Central. 
trains in the World, 


Fastest long distance 


Nothing cheap about them, but everything first 
class. 


A booklet on the ‘‘ Lake Shore Limited,” containing also a novel 
and unique descriptive time tabie of this’ wondertul train, will be 
sent free by addressing George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





BOSTON EUROPEAN TOURING CLUB 
Ha > ore. yg yt toy and Dean Buell 


EUROPE. oston Univ School of 


Theology, and witieds" heey booked for summer tour. Good 
'ntroduetions necessa: 


NK B. CR WFORD, A.M., 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 


CASH PAID FOR OLD BOOKS 


CHARLES P. EVERITT, 18 East 234_8t., N.Y, 





YOU ““re""* EUROPE 


Before You Decide on the Orient, PALESTINE, EGYPT 
or ITALY, the United States or Canada, remember that 


GAZE’S “Teaver” SYSTEM 


= affords the fullest facilities everywhere, with offices in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, London, Paris and all principal 
points throughout the world, 


WRITE US ABOUT IT. 


Several personall y conducted parties, all included. 
travel tickets by rail or sea—any route, 
Illustrated Programmes and re “At 100 pages, mail 
HENRY GAZE & SONS—R. H CR UNDEN, weezer 
Agent, 113 Broadway, New York. Boston Agenc 
Te estab blished » aa 


Independent 


ton St. Chicago Agency, 220 South Clark St. 





FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
45 HOURS by Elegant Steam 
BERMUDA. : weekly. Frost unknown. Ma- 
a impossible. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 
30 days’ trip, - daysin 
avg? WEST INDIES. 
day for ‘ranaportation, 
meals ‘nt state 


ap Fesshen particulars apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel. 


This new and commodious hotel opens first week in December 
terms, circulars, 


etc, 
N. 8. BoriBeR 
LOUTERB: 





For 
PE 00, 89 Brondway. N. ¥ 























































Pride of the West 


Muslin—"‘as fine as linen, as soft as silk.’’ For 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men’s Furnishers. 























2\(GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE} 
1/4|OF 16600 FRANCS AT PARIS 
VA 


QUINA*LAROCH 


y 


A 
E 





Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the \ 

World asthe Best Tonic for Convalescents \ 

from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever 

and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 

creases the Appetite, strengthens the 

Nerves and builds up the entire System. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 


N. Y.: E. Fouerra & Co., 26-30 N.William St. 
AND BRONCHITIS 


ee a —— 
A guaranteed Cure for 


Cc A T A R R these diseases is Cutler’s 


Carbolate of Iodine Pocket Inhaler. All druggists sell it 
er sent by mail for $1. Address 


W. H. SMITH & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LYMYER 
CHURCH GURFRER CATALOGU 
BIr:i:85. TELLS WEY. 

te to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, C. 


LADIES 


Write to-day for a FREE sample of ALLEN’S FOOT- 
EASE, a powder to shake into your shoes. It makes 
tight or new shoes feel easy ~ Cures Corns, Bunions, 
Chilblains, Aching, Swollen, Smarting, Burning Cal- 
lous, Sore and Sweating Feet. Dr. Stoddard says: 
‘*Cold or damp feet always predispose to an attack of 
Grippe.’’ Allen’s Foot-Ease keeps the feet dry and 
warm. Thirty thousand testimonials. All Drug and 
Shoe Stores sell it, or by mail, 25c. Address for 
sample, Allen S. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. Lady Agents 
wanted everywhere. 














ONLIKE OTHER BELLS 
MORE DUR- 

















ost of Eve’s = 
Fair Daughters & 


love flowers, and look tous each year to Sup: 
aa gardenwants. Our 1899 Catalogue 
0 


Everything “ire Garden 


is a 190-page book, 9xI1 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn 
from nature, we show, as in a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal. offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
. which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


i PETER HOERSON & C0. 







re 





1899 
GARDEN 
“na FLORAL GUIDE 


The. Golden Wedding Edition to celebrate ¥ 
our soth year in business is a work of art. 24 
pages lithographed in colors. 4 pages souvenir; 
nearly 100 pages filled with fine half-tone illus- 
trations of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, 
Fruits, etc. It is too expensive to giveaway 
indiscriminately, but we want everyone inter- 
ested in a good garden to have a copy, there- 
fore we will send a copy of the Guide with a 
Due Bill for 25 cents’ 15 cts We have a 
worth of seed for only * new planof 
selling vegetable seeds, giving more for your 
money than any seedsman, and also a scheme 
giving credit for the tull amount of your pur- 
chase to buy other goods. Don’t fail to get 
our catalogue, it will pay you. 
Vick’s Little Gem Catalogue, free. 
Vick’s Magazine, enlarged, improved, and 
up to date on all subjects relating to garden- 
ing; soc. a year. Special 1 offer—the 
» Magazine 1 year, and the Guide for 25c. 


JAMES VICKS SONS, *sHesTee 
332 333333332ECE CCEECEEEEES 
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T. G. SELLEW, 


Desks == Office Furniture. 


GREAT VARIETY OF STYLE AND PRICE. 
111 Fulton St., New York, 





